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“  The  Mystery  of  FMwin  Urootl  ”  will  be 
continued  in  our  next  number. 

Back  Ncmbers  of  Every  Satcrday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  by  apjJi- 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 

>^0\V  is  heard  throu^rhout  tlie  land  the 
I  voice  of  the  new-fledged  graduate.  It 
is  an  uncertain  sound,  alternating  between 
the  cackle  which  announces  the  completion 
of  a  collegiate  course  and  the  aspiring 
“  peep  ”  of  incipient  wisdom.  Even  where 
the  essay  on  Commencement  day  is  feeble, 
the  title  is  apt  to  be  powerful.  Thus  we 
have  “  The  Distinction  tietween  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal  ” ;  “  The  Ph'lo.sophv  of  Civili¬ 
zation  ” ;  “  The  Immortality  of  lliought  ” ; 

The  Ixineliness  of  Oenius,”  flavored,  per¬ 
haps,  with  thinly  disguised  personal  reminis¬ 
cences  ;  “  The  Indo-European  Races  ” ;  not 
omitting,  of  course,  that  admirable  and  un¬ 
failing  collegiate  lung-tester,  “  Tlic  Causes 
of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  We  are 
not,  however,  going  to  find  fault  with  these 
Commencement  displays  on  account  of  their 
scholastic  hue,  their  ambitious  spirit,  or  their 
want  of  practical  understanding.  What  else 
can  be  e.xpected  of  the  average  student,  — 
expected,  that  is,  in  conjunction  with  good 
native  qualities,  which  give  assurance  that 
these  will  in  time  ri.“e  above  the  scaffolding 
of  classic  and  scientific  training,  and  even 
vindicate  its  value.  But  in  the  mean  while 
the  student  must  illustrate  the  apostolic  vir¬ 
tue  of  giving  what  he  has.  If,  with  his  three 
years  in  the  preparatory  school  and  four 
years  in  college,  he  knows  more  —  we  do 
not  say  how  much  it  is  —  of  the  philosophy 
of  histor)-  than  he  does  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  more  of  Brutus  than  he  does 
of  Bismarck,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right 
and  honest  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
patiate,  like  all  other  creatures,  in  his  own 
habitat ;  and  the  best-cultured  men  will  be 
the  last  to  smile  at  his  deficiencies. 

As  all  parts  of  society,  however,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium,  especially  under  the  all-pei^ 
vading  influenees  of  modern  life,  it  has  been 
gratifying  of  late  years  to  see  th?  great 
practical  ideas  and  the  humane  tendencies 
of  the  age  rolling  into  the  cloistered  nooks 
of  our  educational  institutions,  freshening 
and  elevating  their  whole  life  and  action. 
The  improvement  is  easily  seen  on  com¬ 
paring  a  Commencement  “  Order  of  Exer¬ 
cises”  of  any  of  our  older  colleges  of  the 
date  of  twenty,  or  even  a  dozen  years  ago, 
with  one  of  the  jiresent  day.  'fhe  titles  of 
the  parts  have  largely  changed  from  ancient 
to  modem  topics.  The  age  of  Pericles  has 
receded  before  the  age  of  the  printing-press; 
the  modem  Caesar  with  the  mustache  is  dis¬ 
cussed  quite  as  often  as  the  ancient  Caesar 
with'  the  hooked  nose ;  and  Cato  is  evident¬ 
ly  regarded  by  the  student-mind  with  less 
interest  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Even  when 
ancient  subjects  are  reverted  to,  it  is  apt  to 
be  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  inferences 
of  modem  application,  as  Aristophanes  is 


ipiotcd  to  throw  light  upon  the  woman’s- 
nghts  question,  ana  the  civil  jiolity  of  the 
Romans  is  brought  into  instroctive  contrast 
with  our  own.  This  tendency  to  moilern- 
ization  may  b».‘  carried  too  far,  —  ivs  well  as 
the  kindred  educational  tendency  towanl 
specialization,  —  but  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  go  on  for  the  pre.sent.  All  our  col¬ 
leges  arc  plainlv  in  a  transition  state,  from 
the  right  wing  led  by  Cornell,  tlirough  all 
the  scientific,  agricultural,  and  other  spi’cial 
institutions,  down  to  the  solid  left  wing 
brought  up  by  Harvard  and  Yale.  If  the 
general  characteristic  of  all  seems  to  be 
a  slowness  to  “  try  all  thing.s,”  we  should 
be  satisfied  if  we  see  a  corresponding  tena¬ 
city  to  “  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  Be¬ 
tween  them  the  golden  mean  will  yet  be 
reached,  though  even  that  will  be  constantly 
shifting  with  the  re<iuirements  of  successive 
generations. 

We  are  reminded  by  a  recent  apparition 
among  Commencements  —  no  less  than  the 
Commencement  of  a  female  college  —  that 
our  military  figun^  above,  illustrative  of  the 
different  kinds  of  collegiate  institutions,  is 
very  imp«‘rtect.  What  would  John  Harvard, 
(Jovernor  Yale,  or  President  Edwards  have 
said  to  the  idea  of  a  college  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  realizing  Tennyson’s  line  about  the 
“  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair  ”  ? 
It  is  no  matter:  the  fact  is  before  us.  A 
class  of  Marys,  Janes,  Sarahs,  &c„  gradu¬ 
ated  the  other  day  with  a  baccalaureate 
address,  a  Latin  speech  from  the  President, 
degrees,  and  all  the  other  usual  insignia  of 
Commencement  in  perfect  style.  We  have 
looked  over  their  “  order  of  exercises  ”  to 
see  whether  any  special  significance  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  selection  of  subjects.  The 
only  difference  obvious  is,  strange  to  say,  a 
more  practical  tone  than  appears  in  the  dis- 
((uisitions  of  the  male  colleges,  as  we  suj)- 
pose  we  must  now  call  them.  Thus,  one 
s[)eaker  discusses  the  question,  “  M’hat  shall 
we  eat  ?  ”  —  a  most  auspicious  topic  for  a 
young  lady  to  select.  Another,  perhajis, 
develops  the  same  idea,  under  the  title, 
“  From  Strength  to  Strength.”  A  third 
actually  treats  of  “  Wages  ”  ;  and  the  Vale¬ 
dictorian  winds  up  with  an  analysis  of 
“  Doing  and  Being.”  We  call  that  a  Com¬ 
mencement  as  is  a  Commencement. 

After  all,  Commencement  day  docs  not 
consist  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  in  its  intel¬ 
lectual  exercises.  It  is  the  exchange  where 
the  old  graduate  returns  with  the  glorious 
associations  of  youth ;  where  the  wearied 
merchant,  parson,  or  worker  of  all  works 
comes  to  lay  aside  his  burden  at  the  grasp 
of  well-remembered  hands ;  where  the  boy 
steps  out  for  the  struggle  of  life ;  whc^^  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  cousin,  and  the 
“  nearer  and  dearer  one  still  ”  come  to  bid 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  even  to  g.'eet  him 
in  advance  with  a  precious  “  well  done.” 
May  it  be  to  every  such  American  graduate, 
in  these  times  so  exigent  of  manly  serviee, 
a  real  and  life-devoted  Commencement. 


MEMORANDA. 

MDORE  has  completed  a  new  picture, 

.  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Christian 
martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The 
picture  represents  a  vast  amphitheatre,  at 
night,  like  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  after  a 
day  of  horrors  spent  for  the  gratification  of 
an  inhuman  Emperor  and  people  in  the 
slaughter  of  men  and  women  by  wild 
beasts.  All  the  human  demons  are  gone ; 
they  have  given  place  to  the  lions  that 
prowl  over  the  heaps  of  victims  covering 
the  ground,  some  of  whom  appear  to  be 
still  suffering,  and  one  raises  his  head  to 
look  upon  the  cross  at  his  side.  But  above 
this  awful  scene  the  heavens  shine  with 
stars,  and  an  archangel  descends  with  a 
glorious  company  of  angels  to  bear  off  the 
spirits  of  the  martyrs  to  the  nsalms  of  eter¬ 
nal  peace.  Another  painter,  who  has  not 
Dorc’s  fame,  but  is  better  in  a  lietter  man¬ 
ner,  has  a  new  work  which  is  attracting 
attention  in  the  presimt  Exhibition  of 
French  Art  at  Paris.  We  mean  M.  Zaina- 
cois,  who  became  famous  several  years  since 
by  his  picture  of  “  Fools  and  Zanies  in  the 
Middle  Ages.”  A  few  of  Zamacois’s  paint¬ 
ings  are  owned  in  this  country,  and  are 
highly  jirized.  Tlie  new  painting,  “  L’Ed- 
ucation  d’un  Prince,”  is  thus  described 
in  the  Athenseum  :  “  The  scene  is  a  royal 
state  chamber,  with  a  carpet  on  its  {xdished 
floor,  on  which  is  a  set  of  military  toys,  sol¬ 
diers,  guns,  and  the  like.  A  lively  young 
prince  scrambles  on  the  carpet  and  has 
Dowled  an  orange,  cleaving  the  puppets  off 
their  legs  in  an  excmplaiy  manner ;  the 
boy  aims  another  orange  and  will  remove 
more  ranks  of  men,  although  an  aged  mar¬ 
shal,  his  antagonist,  has  craftily  thrown  up 


a  defensive  work  by  means  of  a  fold  in  the 
carpet  which  was  intended  to  divert  the 
golden  shot;  Uie  king,  his  two  brothers, 
courtiers,  priests,  dignitaries  of  church  and 
stale,  including  an  obst‘quious  old  cardinal, 
are  gathered  to  see  the  sport  and  display  a 
courticr-like  interest  in  manv  nuKles  and 
characteristic  ways,  all  of  which  arc  admi¬ 
rably  represented  and  satirized.  The  Imy 
has  on  his  side  his  buxom  Spanish  nurse, 
who  is  splendidly  dressed  in  her  picturesque 
way;  an  old  courtier  hobbles  towards  the 
battle  carpet ;  guards  stand  and  gossip  at 
the  door  of  tlie  room.  This  picture  is 
somewhat  rough  in  execution  and  block  in 
coloring,  but  extremely  spirited  in  touch 
and  handling,  happy  in  rendering  textures, 
and  rich  in  design.’’ 


*0*  The  last  English  papers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  London  papers,  are  full  of  Charles 
Dick  ens,  —  his  sayings  and  doings,  anec¬ 
dotes  illustrating  his  charity  and  kindliness, 
sketches,  reminiscences,  and  all  those  waifs 
and  estrays  of  biograjihy  which  invariably 
come  to  the  surface  when  a  famous  man 
dies.  This  matter  has  been  so  generally 
and  promptly  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
our  own  journals  that  there  is  little  left  lor 
us  to  repeat ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  comfort  in 
sjx*aking  and  reading  about  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  just  now,  and  we  venture  at  the  risk  of 
not  (h  aling  with  anything  very  new,  to  bring 
together  a  lew  scattered  memoranda. 

Notwithstanding  llmt  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  Dickens  has  been  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most-talked-about  men 
in  the  world,  he  has  been  most  curiously 
misunderstood  on  two  or  three  points.  For 
instance  in  this  country  it  was  supposed, 
until  recently,  that  he  had  made  two  or  three 
fortunes  and  spent  them ;  that  he  was  loose 
in  money  matters,  and  w-as  always  laboring 
under  “  pecuniary'  diffieulties,”  like  his  own 
Mr.  Micayvber.  Tliat  he  realized  large  sums 
from  his  yvritings  is  true  enough  ;  as  for  the 
rest,  nothing  could  be  further  iVom  the  facts. 
Dickens  was  a  thorough  business  man.  His 
precision  and  accuracy  ih  all  commercial 
matters  were  marvellous.  In  spite  of  his 
great  industry,  he  Would  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  many  volumes  as  he  has,  if  he  had 
not  worked  with  system.  The  same  clear¬ 
headed  method  wiiich  guided  him  in  his 
literar}'  labors,  he  brought  to  bear  in  his 
business  relations.  Ixxise  in  money  matters  1 
More  than  one  literary  brother,  dying,  left 
Charles  Dickens  sole  executor  of  his  will, 
knowing  that  in  those  hands  his  scant  estate 
would  be  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  cover 
the  wants  of  wife  and  little  ones.  How 
carefully  these  pathetic  accounts  were  kept, 
is  shown  by  certain  private  ledgers  at  Gad’s 
Hill,  written  in  that  peculiar  blue  ink  famil¬ 
iar  to  those  who  have  had  dealings  with 
Dickens's  manuscripts.  He  had  an  inex¬ 
plicable  fondness  for  this  ink,  and  we  doubt 
if  he  could  have  written  at  his  best  with  any 
other.  He  certainly  brought  it  with  him  to 
this  countr}'.  for  the  first  note  written  after 
his  arrival  here  was  in  that  same  unusual 
shade  of  blue  ink,  which  somehow  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  his  handwriting.  Like  most 
literary  men  he  had  fancies  of  this  kind. 

Though  his  early  training  as  a  journalist 
enabled  him  to  throw  off' work  under  almost 
any  embarrassing  circumstances,  he  had  his 
favorite  hours  and  places  for  composition. 
No  author  ever  worked  more  conscientiously 
and  systematically.  When  laying  out  a 
storv,  ne  gave  weeks  or  montlis  to  studying 
the  localities  to  be  introduced.  In  the  case 
of  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ”  he  spent  .two 
years  in  France  gathering  material  for  the 
French  portion  of  the  work:  he  knew  the 
streets  of  Paris  as  he  knew  those  of  London, 
and  wrote  about  them  like  a  Frenchman. 
In  “  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  those  scenes 
which  lie  in  France  are  wonderftil  for  their 
truth  of  local  coloring.  He  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  costume  of  the  period  of  which 
he  was  tre-ating,  and  was  justly  pleased  that 
one  of  the  most  careful  of  French  critics 
could  find  in  the  whole  book  only  one  tri¬ 
fling  anachronism.  No  detail  was  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  him.  He  took  more  pains  in  christen¬ 
ing  his  characters  than  many  authors  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  production  of  an  entire  volume. 
His  note-book  was  always  full  of  names,  — 
cojiied  fixmi  signs  in  his  rambles,  or  picked 
up  In  chance  conversation.  He  was  con¬ 
tinually  making  names  and  characters. 
Some  of  his  dramali.s  /temoiia:  went  round 
with  him  for  years  before  making  their 
debut  in  book-form,  —  sometimes  they  were 
simply  names,  mere  chrysalides,  waiting  for 
characters  to  grow  out  of  them.  Old  Lon¬ 
don  directories  often  furnished  him  with 
nomenclature.  He  seldom  took  names  from 
other  mouldy  books.  We  have  discovered 
one  instance  of  tliis  kind,  or  at  all  events 
we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  the 


fact  noticed.  “  Pepys’s  Diary  ”  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  book  of  Dickens’s,  and  in  “  Pepys’s 
Diary  ”  is  an  account  of  one  Captain  Cuttle, 
a  naval  officer  who  was  killed  in  an  engag(‘- 
ment  with  the  Dutch.  If  Captain  Cuttle, 
In  “  Dombey  k  Son,”  is  not  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  that  doughty  hero,  ratlier  than 
of  the  fish  with  which  the  general  reader 
naturally  associatos  him,  we  are  very  much 
mistaken. 

The  papers  have  made  fVeijuent  mention 
of  Dickens’s  working-iwim  in  a  Swiss  chalet 
on  the  grounds  of  (lad’s  Hill  Place.  This 
chalet,  sent  to  him  by  a  friend,  —  a  cumber¬ 
some  present  in  innumerable  large  packing- 
cases,  —  was  set  up  on  a  piece  of  land  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  road  from  Dickens’s  house.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  pass  to  his  study  unob¬ 
served,  he  had  a  subteranean  passage  con¬ 
structed,  leading  from  a  summer-house  in 
the  garden  to  the  dixir  of  the  chalet  oppo¬ 
site.  It  was  in  the  upper  story  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  that  Dickens  wrote  several  of  his  later 
novels,  and  here  he  had  planned  “  The  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  which  promised  to 
be  his  most  artistic  book.  How  far  he  had 
progressed  in  the  story  when  the  pen  slipped 
from  his  fingers  is  not  known  at  the  present 
moment;  l.ut  the  question  will  probably  be 
answered  before  these  lines  are  printed. 

“  For  the  best  part  of  a  yeai* '’  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “Mr.  Dickens  had  been 
hard  at  work  on  ‘  Edwin  Drood,’  and  was 
at  least  several  numbers  in  advance  of  the 
published  part  of  the  story.  He  himself  has 
somewhere  mentioned  that  his  jdan  of  com¬ 
position  was  to  begin,  not  at  the  beginning 
Init  the  end — to  adjust  the  fin,al  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  plot,  and  then  set  himself  to  work 
up  to  it.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
‘  Mystery  of  Edwin  Diood  ’  may  yet  be 
solved.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  Dickens  left  the 
novel  nearly  finished  in  manuscript  and  that 
Mr.  AVilkie  Collins  is  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Collins  is  rash 
enough  to  undertake  the  task.  If  “  Edwin 
Drood”  is  a  fragment,  let  us  have  it,  a  pre¬ 
cious  fragment,  like  “  Denis  Duval  ”  and 
“  The  Ihjlliver  Romance.” 

^^The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 

Which  at  its  topmost  8|>eed  let  fall  the  pen, 

And  left  the  tale  half  told. 

Ah  !  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clew  rogaiti  ? 

The  unfinishetl  wintlow  in  Aladtliu's  tower 
Vntiuishcd  most  remain  ! 

*0*  The  following  details  eoncerning  the 
burial  of  Charles  IMckens  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June 
14)  will  be  read  with  mournful  interest :  — 

“  This  morning,  at  half  past  nine,  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  were  jirivaiely  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  body  left  (iad’s  Hill 
Place  at  six  this  morning,  and  was  conveyed  in 
a  sjrecial  train  to  the  Charing  Cross  terminus. 
There  the  cottin  was  at  once  removed  to  a  plain 
hearse,  without  feathers  or  trappings  of  any  kind. 
Following  were  three  jdain  mourning  coaches, 
containing  tlie  members  of  the  family  and  a  few 
friends,  as  follows  :  — 

“  In  the  first  coach  were  Mr.  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  jun.,  Mr.  Harry  Dickens,  Miss  Dickens, 
Mrs.  Charles  Collins. 

“In  the  second  coach,  Miss  Hogarth,  Mrs. 
Austin  (Mr.  Dickens’s  sister),  Mrs.  Charles 
Dickens,  jun.,  Mr.  John  Forster. 

“In  the  third  coach,  Mr.  Frank  Beard,  Mr. 
Charles  Collins,  Mr.  Ouvry,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Mr.  Edmund  Dickens. 

“  None  of  the  mourners  wore  hands  or  scarves, 
but  were  simply  in  plain  deep  black. 

“  At  aliout  a  (piartcr  past  nine  the  simple 
cortc'gc  quitted  the  station,  where  it  attracted 
little  observation,  only  a  few  knowing  whose 
funeral  it  was,  for  the  consent  of  the  family  to 
the  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  only 
given  late  yesterday,  and  then  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  strictest  orivacy  was  observed, 
and  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at  a 
time  when  no  crowd  was  likely  to  Imj  collected. 
To  these  conditions  the  Dean  of  Westminstci 
instantly  consented ;  in  fact,  he  had  proffered 
them  when  he  made  his  urgent  rciiuest  to  the 
family  that  the  remains  should  be  allowed  to 
rest  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  grave  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  prepared  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Chapel 
of  Rochester  Calliedral;  hut  all  will  feel  glad 
that  Mr.  Dickens’s  relatives,  at  the  last  moment, 
consented  to  gratify  wliat  was  assuredly  a  na¬ 
tional  desire. 

“  The  funeral  prtK'Cssion  drove  to  Dean’s 
A’’nrd,  which  it  rcaclicd  at  about  half  past  nine. 
The  t(ody  was  reieivcd  by  Dean  Stanley,  the 
canons,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Abbey,  and 
was  at  once  convej  ed  through  the  western  clois¬ 
ter  door  along  the  nave  into  the  t'tia|a;l  of  St. 
Faith,  better  known  as  Poet’s  Corner.  Here, 
after  the  Abbey  had  been  closed  last  night,  a 
grave  had  b<N:n  dug,  which  was  simply  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  plain  black  cloth  liorder  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  narrow  opening,  which  otherwise  might 
not  easily  have  been  seen.  The  grave  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  coffia  of  Handel,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  of  Sheridan,  and  between 
the  coffins  of  Ixird  Macaulay  and  Cumberland, 
the  dramatic  poet.  Only  a  few  feet  removed, 
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anil  near  to  the  eiJeof  Diekenn,  but  towards  his 
feet,  lie  Johnson  and  (larrick,  while  near  them 
repose  the  remains  of  Campliell.  The  statue  of 
Addison  and  the  bust  of  'rtiaekcray  overlook 
the  {{rave  at  its  head.  Shakesfieure’s  monument 
is  nut  far  from  its  foot,  (ioldsmith’s  monument 
and  that  to  the  great  Duke  of  Argyll  are  on 
the  left. 

“  The  Dean  himself  rend  the  Burial  Service, 
which  was  over  before  ten,  lieforc  anv  visitors 
were  admitted.  It  was  the  Prayer-lawk  service, 
read,  not  chanted  or  intoned,  lietween  the 
prayers  the  organ  played  a  soft  voluntary. 
When  the  coffin,  a  plain  oak  one,  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  and  the  service  was  over,  it  was 
strewn  with  wreaths  and  flowers  by  the  female 
mourners ;  one  large  chaplet  of  white  roses  was 
placed  at  the  head.  The  brass  plate  bore  the 
simple  inscription  :  — 

CHAULKS  DICKKXS, 
nolix  FKIIIll  AHV  7tii, 
i)u;i)  .iL'.NK  iirii,  is’n. 

This  was  all. 

“  During  the  day  the  grave  has  been  left 
open,  and  the  news  of  the  interment  having 
taken  place  becoming  known  abroad,  literally 
thousands  came  to  look  into  the  grave,  and  to 
take  a  last  look  on  the  shell  which  holds  the 
remains  of  one  whose  name  will  long  be  cher- 
ished  and  held  in  honor,  not  only  b^’  English* 
men,  hut  by  all  English-speaking  nations.’' 


ILLUSTllATIONS.  • 

THE  ItAO'PICKEIt. 

NE  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  manages  to  live  ;  yet  one 
half  of  the  world  is  constantly  sujiplying  the 
other  with  the  means  of  existence.  If  tnere 
were,  no  fools,  says  the  proverbs,  wise  men 
could  not  live.  If  there  was  no  waste  among 
the  rich,  the  ptmr  in  great  cities  would  Ije 
poor  indeed.  The  crust  from  the  kitchen 
table,  the  bit  of  dress  thrown  aside  as  use¬ 
less,  the  very  dust  of  the  dust-bin,  —  each 
jiassing  from  the  possession  of  one  class  into 
the  hands  of  another,  becomes  of  value.  Out 
of  the  garbage  of  the  street  spring  up 
branches  of  industry.  One  of  these  is  cap¬ 
itally  illustrated  by  Mr.  Darley  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  [irintcd  on  our  first  page,  —  “  The  Kag- 
Pickcr.”  That  forlorn  cart,  with  its  forlorn 
team  of  two  ragged  but  knowing  dogs  and 
one  cadaverous-looking  man,  is  a  style  of 
equipage  very  well  known  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  certain  side  streets  in  New 
York.  For  this  tv|>e  of  rag-picker  belongs 
especially  to  the  bmjtire  City.  Now  and 
then  you  will  meet  a  straggling  member  of 
the  great  family  in  a  southern  or  a  western 
city ;  but  it  is  in  New  York  that  the  rag¬ 
picker  is  most  sm^cessfui.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  rag-pickers  who  have  grown 
wealthy  by  strictly  attending  to  their  legiti¬ 
mate  business  and  refusing  to  go  into  out¬ 
side  speculations.  Everything  is  tmssible 
to  the  New  York  chifTonnier.  The  pro¬ 
fession  has  its  dark  side  of  course.  It  fre- 
({ueiitly  happens  that  a  rag-|)icker,  being  a 
man  of  no  real  talent,  descends  stej)  by 
step  in  the  social  scale,  and  finally  terminates 
his  miserable  existence  as  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council. 

THE  CAllI.VET  COUNCIL. 

The  double-page  picture  this  week  is 
frour  the  jiencil  of  Mr.  G.  Durand,  and 
brings  before  us  the  Cabinet  of  the  present 
British  Ministry  in  Council.  The  excellence 
of  the  several  portraits  is  indicated  by  the 
striking  likeness  of  the  faces  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  jwr- 
traits  of  these  gentlemen  given  in  previou.s 
numbers  of  Every  Saturday.  The 
scene  suggests  that  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  setting  forth  the 
details  of  the  budget,  for  which  all  England 
listens  with  the  keen  zest  imparted  by  deep 
iwcuniary  interest,  —  and  which  in  this  in¬ 
stance  gladdened  the  British  heart  by  its 
report  of  liberal  revenues  and  its  recommen¬ 
dation  to  diminish  taxes.  The  sessions  of 
the  Cabinet  arc  held  in  Downing  |Street, 
and  the  pictured  faces  of  renowned  states¬ 
men  of  past  generations  look  down  on  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  those  who  now  sway  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  British  Empire.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  portrait  of  sturdy  Sir 
llobert  Walpole,  the  most  dexterous  of 
party  leader.s,  and  according  to  Macaulay, 
“  better  ac({uainte.d  than  any  man  of  his  day 
with  what  concerneil  him  most  to  know,  — 
mankind,  the  English  nation,  the  court,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  own  olllcc.” 
His  successor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  equal  devotion  to 
ancient  learning  and  modern  civilization; 
and  as  long  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  Cabi¬ 
net  that  includes  John  Bright,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  old  renown  of 
British  statesmanship  will  not  be  diiidn- 
ished. 

Since  this  picture  was  drawn  the  Earl  of 


Clarendon,  Secretarj’  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  ha.s  died.  He  was  a  good  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  better  class  of  the  English 
nobility,  devoting  himself  to  politics  as  the 
business  of  his  life,  from  the  age  of  twenty 
when  he  was  attache  of  the  British  legation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  through  many  grades  of 
honor  and  office  until  his  death  at  three¬ 
score  and  ten,  while  holding  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary. 

kangaroo  hunting. 

Kangaroo  hunting  as  practised  by  the  na¬ 
tive  Australians  is  a  game  of  watchfulness 
or  of  speed  between  hunter  and  kangaroo. 
It  disciplines  the  ignorant  savage  in  self- 
control,  and  is  almost  the  only  valuable 
schooling  he  ever  gets ;  but  because  the 
kangaroo  is  not  always  shrewd  enough  to 
distinguish  between  a  motionless  Australian 
and  a  stump,  he  falls  a  victim.  Since  the 
English  have  taken  possession  of  Australia 
the  mo<le  of  hunting  kangaroos  has  altogeth¬ 
er  changed.  Now  they  are  pursued  by  horse¬ 
men  with  hounds,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
and  slaughtered  indiscriminately. 

The  picture  of  a  kangaroo  hunt  on  an¬ 
other  page,  by  Mr.  (i.  Durand,  gives  a 
grapluc  illustration  of  the  English  Austral¬ 
ian's  method  of  hunting,  and  of  the  scene 
when  the  fatal  circle  is  almost  closed  about 
the  terror-stricken  kangaroos  and  the  other 
animals  that  share  their  fear  and  will  soon 
share  their  doom. 

The  kangaroo  is  timid  and  alway.s  keeps 
the  peace,  if  jmssible,  by  running  away  from 
danger ;  but  if  too  closely  pressed  by  man 
or  dog,  he  turns  suddenly,  and  with  the  long 
sharp  claws  of  his  hind  feet  rips  open  his 
jiursuer  with  appalling  dexterity.  The  ex- 

Eerienced  dogs  understand  this  feature  of 
anganx)  fighting,  and  decline  seizing  an 
old  kangaroo  in  wnt  unless  another  dog  is 
attacking  in  the  flank,  or  a  man  assists  by 
holding  the  kangaroo’s  tail  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  his  use  of  the  dangerous  hind  feet. 
If  a  pond  is  near,  frequently  the  kangaroo 
will  clasp  the  luckless  hunter  or  hound  in 
his  fore-paws  and,  bounding  to  the  pond, 
take  swift  vengeance  by  drowning  him. 

By  a  kind  provision  of  Nature  the  ill- 
fated  kangaroo  cannot  foresee  to  what  ba.se 
uses  he  may  come,  and  so  is  spared  the 
cruel  pangs  he  would  feel  if  he  could  know 
that  his  skin  is  destined  to  furnish  boots  for 
Australian  dandies. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Mr.  Woolner,  who  has  made  busts  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle,  etc.,  is  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  bust  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  The 
sculptor  has  the  advantage  of  a  mask  which 
was  cast  for  the  purpose. 

—  A  new  daily  Paris  journal  at  one  sou 
is  announced  to  make  its  appearance  shortly, 
entitled  Va  ira>  This  is  the  name  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  dance  that  was  very  popular  during  the 
revolutionary  cjioch  of  toe  last  century. 

—  India  is  not  going  to  be  behind  the  rest 
of  womankind.  It  has  at  length  got  a  ladies’ 
newspaper,  —  the  “  Bungo  Mohlla,  or  Wo¬ 
man  of  Bengal,”  published  at  Calcutta  in 
Bengali,  and  edited  by  a  discontented  Hin¬ 
doo  lady. 

—  M.  Ilaussmann  with  bis  improvements 
made  Paris  too  hot  fur  him,  but  it  seems 
that  he  has  been  requested  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  do  th.at  for  8t.  Petersburg 
which  he  has  beeu  so  unjustly  abused  for 
doing  in  Paris.  The  Czar  wants  a  new 
capital,  and  there  is  a  company  in  France 
ready  to  lend  him  forty  million  sterling  with 
which  to  build  it. 

—  The  Paris  fashions  are  hawked  about 
the  streets  by  a  female  costermonger  in  a 
barrow.  And  very  pretty  and  tasteful  they 
are,  cut  out  of  various  gay  colored  paper, 
trimmed  a  la  mode  with  brilliant  contrasts. 
They  are  most  attractive,  and  give  the  poor 
an  opportunity,  for  a  penny,  of  fashioning 
the  dresses  of  themselves  and  their  little 
ones  on  the  newest  patterns. 

—  The  Figaro  lately  perpetrated  a  large 
joke  on  its  reatler.s,  and  was  successful  in 
mystilving  half  of  Paris  and  the  whole  of 
London.  It  came  out  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  M.  de  Villemessant  had  sold  the 
paper  for  several  millions  to  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party,  and  came  out  with  an  article 
from  Rochefort,  a  poem  from  Victor  Hugo, 
letters  from  Ledni  Rollin,  George  Sand, 
Garibaldi,  and  the  usual  claptrap  of  the 
Marseillaise  and  Rappel,  —  all  shams  every 
one  of  them,  but  so  clever  and  so  like  what 
the  people  of  the  Marseillaise  and  Rappel 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing,  that  the  hoax 
would  probably  have  been  unanimously 


accepted  as  genuine  but  for  a  note  in  the 
corner  of  the  paper  intimating  that  it  was 
meant  for  a  take-in. 

—  It  is  allowed  by  all  geologists  that  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
sea.  But  how  it  became  dry  has  not  yet 
been  decided :  some  observers  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  its  present  condition  is  the  result 
of  an  elevation  of  the  land,  while  others 
maintain  that  the  true  cau.se  has  been  a 
subsidence  of  the  sea.  M.  Rey  de  Morande, 
who  has  examined  the  locality,  and  has 
just  published  an  essay  on  the  question, 
says  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  elevation 
of  land,  and  thinks  that  the  sea,  which  once 
covered  the  isthmus,  has  been  gradually 
dried  up. 

—  The  Vatican  has  secured  the  services 
of  a  writer  who  can  see  a  miracle  where 
common  eyes  only  descry  an  Italian  day¬ 
break.  It  seems  that  Pio  Nono,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  rises  daily  at  5.45,  and  says 
mass  at  7.30.  The  writer  in  the  Vatican, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  was  crossing  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  to  assist,  by  special 
])ermission,  at  this  early  service,  when  his 
eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  —  to  use 
his  own  words  —  he  saw  “  the  rising  sun 
gild  the  dome  of 'St.  Peter’s  with  a  bright 
rose  color.  'The  whole  front  of  the  Basilica, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  portions, 
was  illuminated  by  its  light.  The  Vatican 
seemed  to  float  in  a  pink  vapor.  The  first 
golden  arrow  of  the  sun  shot  lull  into  the 
windows  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  if  Jesus 
had  rapped  with  his  finger  to  aweiken  his 
Vicar.” 

—  The  tyranny  of  caste  in  India  seems 
to  be  still  unbroken,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
general  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
classes  against  its  exactions.  Tlie  Friend 
of  India  states  that  a  certain  Mr.  Krishna 
Shastri  Chiploonkur  has  been  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  rujiees  for  hav¬ 
ing  broken  the  ordinances  of  his  caste.  It 
a{>pears  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
I>artaken  of  ice-cream,  fruit,  and  jelly,  with 
Dr.  Macleod,  in  Sir  A.  Grant’s  house,  and 
for  the  freedom  from  prejudice  displayed  on 
that  occasion  had  been  singled  out  for 
praise  in  the  pages  of  Good  Words.  It  is  ' 
to  be  feared  that  the  motto  of  that  popular 
periodical,  “  Good  words  are  worth  much 
and  cost  little,”  will  be  deemed  rather  inte-  i 
licitous  by  the  victim  of  the  editor’s  enco¬ 
mium. 

! 

—  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  says  the  London 
Athenmuni,  has  kindly  consented  to  our 
printing  what  is  in  all  probability  the  last 
letter  that  Mr.  Dickens  wrote.  On  Thurs-  . 
day,  when  Mr.  Kent  went  to  keep  the  ap-  i 
pointment,  Mr.  Dickens  was  lying  uncon¬ 
scious  and  was  within  a  very  few  hours  of  i 
his  death.  The  “  opal  enjoyments  ”  refer  j 
to  the  tints  of  the  sky :  —  i 

“  GadVIIill  Place,  Hljfham-by-Rochester,  Kent, 
AVednewlsy,  the  EighUi  of  June,  1870.  I 

“My  dear  Kent,  —  To-morrow  is  a  very  i 
bad  day  for  me  to  make  a  call,  a.s  in  addi-  | 
tion  to  my  usual  office  business  I  have  a 
mass  of  accounts  to  settle.  But  I  hope  1  j 
may  be  ready  for  you  at  3  o’clock.  If  I  . 
can’t  be  —  why,  then  I  sha’  n’t  be. 

“  You  must  really  get  rid  of  those  opal  ] 
enjoyments.  They  are  too  overpowering :  —  | 
*  These  Tit^ent  delighu  have  violent  ends/ 

I  think  it  was  a  father  of  your  Church  who  ' 
made  the  wise  remark  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  got  up  early  (or  stayed  out  late)  at 
Verona.  Ever  affectionately,  | 

“Charles  Dickens,  i 

“  To  Obaries  Kent,  Ewi-”  i 

—  The  writer  of  the  following  paragraph  j 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  evidentfy  not  1 
happy  in  his  domestic  arrangements :  “  The  | 
‘wisdom  of  the  ancients’  sometimes  indi¬ 
cates  itself  in  unexpected  ways.  In  Aris¬ 
totle’s  quaint  enumeration  of  the  differences 
between  man  and  woman  there  is  one  point 
at  least  which  we  have  always  beeh  inclined 
to  question,  but  in  which,  thanks  to  lady 
novelists  and  lady  philanthropists,  we  begin 
to  think  the  philosopher  may  have  bwn 
right  after  all.  ‘  Woman,’  he  says,  *  is  more 
pitiful  than  man,  and  more  given  to  tears, 
and  more  prone  to  envy,  and  more  queru¬ 
lous  against  fate,  and  sharper  with  her 
tongue  and  readier  with  her  hands.  The 
female  also  is  more  easily  dispirited  and 
less  hopeful  than  the  male,  and  less  sensible 
of  shame  and  less  careful  of  tnlth.’  He 
adds  an  observation  in  another  domain  of 
facts  which  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  able  to  verify.  ‘  The  male  is  more 
ready  to  help  and  more  courageous  than 
the  female;  for  even  among  the  mollusks, 
when  the  cuttle-fish  is  struck  with  the  spear 
the  male  helps  the  female,  but  when  the 
male  is  struck  the  female  makes  off.’  ” 
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PERSONALS. 


—  The  Countess  Teleki,  who  died  at  Dam.as- 
cus  recently,  was  a  devout  admirer  of  Buckle, 
the  historian,  and  directed  that  she  should  be 
buried  near  him. 

—  Rochefort  is  a  martyr.  He  gets  four 
meals  and  three  bottles  of  champagne  daily, 
from  a  restaurant.  There  is  scarcely  a  literary 
man  in  the  world  who  would  n’t  envy  M. 
Rochefort  in  his  martyrdom. 

—  A  duel  between  two  Parisian  journalists 
last  month  terminated  fatally  —  for  the  tip  of 
the  nose  of  one  of  the  fighting  men.  The  point 
I  in  question  was  taken  clean  off,  and  honor  was 
satisfied. 

—  It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo  is  prejiaring 
another  onslaught  on  the  Empire.  The  volume 
will  be  published  in  October.  It  is  entitled  /,<s 
\oiireanx  Vhdtiiimts.  Victor  Hugo  has  after 
all  nothing  to  grumble  at  in  the  Empire,  for  it 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  out  books  that  have 
put  a  lot  of  coin  into  his  pockets,  —  one  jKicket 
would  not  be  enough. 

—  A  well-known  Paris  barber  has  petitioned 
the  Prince  Imperial  to  confide  to  him  his  shav¬ 
ing  wants.  Nothing  like  being  in  time.  His 
Highness  is  not  yet  downy.  If,  as  it  is  said, 
fashion  is  going  in  for  bag-wigs,  the  Prince  can 
remove  the  jealousy  of  the  hirsute  artisOs,  by 
following  in  the  foot.stcps  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  a  staff  of  forty  coiffmrs. 

—  The  Fiijaro  says  that  Herr  Eberle,  the  cht-f 
d'orchestre  sent  by  Ilerr  Richard  Wagner  to  con¬ 
duct  the  performance  of  his  “  Meistersanger,” 
at  Berlin,  has  become  insane.  Herr  Wagner’s 
enemies  are  not  slow  to  assign  a  reason.  They 
think  that  a  close  connection  with  “  the  musi<' 
of  the  future”  is  enough  to  soften  any  man’s 
brain. 

—  Two  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Prus¬ 
sia  are,  in  a  military  age,  reviving  the  literary 
fame  of  their  family.  Prince  George  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  volumes  of  plays  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  G.  Conrad,  and  Prince  Albrec’ht  Sohn 
(as  he  is  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  hi.s 
father,  who  bears  the  same  name)  enters  the 
lists  as  a  composer  of  music,  serious  and  gay. 

—  Charles  G.  Lcland  is  'n  London  preparing 
another  series  of  the  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads. 

■  Hans,  in  the  new  volume,  describes  his  visit  to 
Paris,  and  gives  his  views  of  the  Bal  Mabille 
and  the  Sorbonne.  One  of  the  ballads  in  this 
collection  is  said  to  be  a  singular  burlesque  on 
Heine’s  style  of  lyrics,  while  others  give  with 
droll  effect  imitations  of  German  and  Low 
Dutch,  or  Flemish,  Volksliuhr. 

—  Many  years  ago,  and  before  Landseer  tvas 
as  renowned  as  he  now  is,  he  was  very  poor ; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  day  he  paid  .£  1  for  the 
body  of  a  dead  lion,  from  which  he  made  a 
most  successful  picture,  called  “  A  Lion  attacked 
by  a  Serpent.”  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  purchaser  immediately,  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  his  fame.  The  dead  lion 
turned  l4tndscer  into  a  living  lion. 

—  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  before  quitting 
England,  sent  to  the  studio  of  Mi.  Charles 
Mercier  for  the  portrait,  painted  by  that  eminent 
artist,  of  his  son,  —  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  —  a 
work  which  is  at  once  a  portrait  and  a  jiicture, 
faithful  to  the  life  and  yet  most  poetically  ideal¬ 
ized.  His  Majesty  expressed  the  highest  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  m.anner  in  which  Mr.  Mcrcier  had 
executed  his  task,  and  forwarded  to  the  artist  a 
check  for  10,000f. 

—  All  the  Year  Round  has  been  left  to  his 
eldest  son  by  Mr.  Dickens,  in  a  codicil  appended 
to  his  will  only  a  week  before  his  death.  Mr. 
C.  Dickens,  .Tr.,  has  for  some  time  lieen  acting 
editor  of  the  journal,  and  in  a  gracefully  written 
address  which  appears  in  the  last  number  he 
declares  his  resolution  to  conduct  the  journal  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  his  father  conducted  it, 
and  aided  by  the  contributors  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  contributed  to  it. 

—  At  a  recent  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  a  lady 
from  South  America  caused  a  sensation  by  her 
beauty.  Of  course  Jenkins  has  given  a  de¬ 
scription  of  her.  “  Mdlle.  Isnagha  is  one  of 
the  blondest  of  the  blondes,  with  eyes  dark  and 
large,  and  sparkling  with  mildness  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  lips  like  roses,  and  air  and  grace  by  no 
means  common,  and  a  toilet  simplicity  itself, 
and  that  Madame  Ollivier  could  not  surpass.” 
Fortunate  it  is  for  the  Prince  Imperial  that  he 
has  to  go  to  bed  at  ten. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  having  heard 
that  lie  figured  in  Lothair,  inquired  of  a  friend 
who  had  had  an  early  opportunity  of  perusing 
that  work,  what  kind  of  person  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  presented  to  his  readers  in  the  character  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop.  The  friend  replied  po¬ 
litely  that  the  bishop  was  represented  as  a  man 
of  most  suave  manners,  large  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  as  being  a  great  favorite  with  the 
ladies.  “  Oh !  ”  said  the  bishop,  “  then  that 
must  be  meant  for  the  Archbishop  of  York.” 

—  It  is  said  that  the  onslaught  on  “  Lothair,”  in 
Blackwood,  is  bv  Colonel  Hamley ;  tbe  article 
in  Macmillan,  which  may  be  described  as  Black¬ 
wood  and  water,  is  by  Mr.  Hayward,  the  erlitor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  the  one  in  the 
Fortnightly,  Mr.  Kerrison’s.  In  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Edinburgh  there  is  to  be  an  article  on 
“  Lothair,”  by  Ixird  Houghton.  Rumor,  who  is 
always  versatile  in  such  matters,  also  attributes 
the  Blackwood  article  to  the  jxn  of  Charles 
Lever,  and  rumor  in  this  instance  has  very 
probably  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IMPEACHED. 

Neville  landless  had  started  so 

early  and  walked  at  so  good  a  pace, 
that  when  the  church  bells  began  to  ring 
in  Cloisterham  for  morning  service,  he 
was  eight  miles  away.  As  he  wanted 
his  breakfast  by  that  time,  having  set  forth 
on  a  crust  of  bread,  he  stopped  at  the  next 
roadside  tavern  to  refresh. 

Visitors  in  want  of  breakfast  —  unless 
they  were  horses  or  cattle,  for  which  class 
of  guests  there  was  preparation  enough  in 
the  way  of  water-trough  and  hay  —  were  so 
unusual  at  the  sign  of  The  Tilted  Wagon, 
that,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  wagon 
into  the  track  of  tea  and  toast  and  bacon, 
Neville,  in  the  interval,  sitting  in  a  sanded 
parlor,  wondering  in  how  long  a  time  after 
he  had  gone,  the  sneezy  6re  of  damp  fagots 
would  begin  to  make  somebody  else  warm. 

Indeed,  The  Tilted  Wagon,  as  a  cool 
establishment  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the 
ground  before  the  door  was  puddled  with 
damp  hoofs  and  trodden  straw ;  where  a 
scolding  landlady  slapped  a  moist  baby 
(with  one  red  sock  on  and  one  wanting)  in 
the  bar ;  where  the  cheese  was  cast  aground 
upon  a  shelf,  in  company  with  *  a  mouldy 
tablecloth  and  a  green-handled  knife,  in  a 
sort  of  cast-iron  canoe ;  where  the  pale-faced 
bread  shed  tears  of  crumb  over  its  shipwreck 
in  another  canoe ;  where  the  family  linen, 
half  washed  and  half  dried,  led  a  public  life 
of  lying  about ;  where  everything  to  drink 
was  drunk  out  of  mugs,  and  everything  else 
was  suggestive  of  a  rhyme  to  mugs,  —  The 
Tilted  Wagon,  all  these  things  considered, 
hardly  kept  its  painted  promise  of  providing 
good  entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast. 
However,  Man,  in  the  present  case,  was  not 
critical,  but  took  what  entertainment  he 
could  get,  and  went  on  again  after  a  longer 
.rest  than  he  needed. 

He  stopped  at  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  hesitating  whether  to  pur- 


beset  by  these  fellows.  He  stopped,  as  a 
last  test ;  and  they  all  stopped. 

"  Why  do  you  attend  upon  me  in  this 
way?”  he  a^ed  the  whole  body.  ‘*Are 
you  a  pack  of  thieves  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  answer  him,”  said  one  of  the 
number ;  he  did  not  see  which.  “  Better  be 
quiet.” 

“  Better  be  quiet  ?  ”  repeated  Neville. 

“  Who  smd  so  ?  ” 

Nobody  replied. 

“  It 's  good  advice,  whichever  of  you 
skulkers  gave  it,”  he  went  on  angrily.  “  I 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  penned  in  between 
four  men  there,  and  four  men  there.  I  wish 
to  pass,  and  I  mean  to  pass,  those  four  in 
front.” 

They  were  all  standing  still,  himself  in¬ 
cluded. 

“  If  eight  men,  or  four  men,  or  two  men, 
set  upon  one,”  he  proceeded,  growing  more 
enraged,  “  the  one  has  no  chance  but  to  set 
his  mark  upon  some  of  them.  And  by  the 
Lord  I’ll  do  it,  if  I  am  interrupted  any 
further  1  ” 

Shouldering  his  heavy  stick,  and  quicken¬ 
ing  his  pace,  he  shot  on  to  pass  the  four 
ahead.  The  largest  and  strongest  man  of 
the  number  changed  swiftly  to  the  side  on 
which  he  came  up,  and  dexterously  closed 
with  him  and  went  down  with  him;  but 
not  before  the  heavy  stick  had  descended 
smartly. 

“  Let  him  be  1  ”  said  this  man  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  voice,  as  they  struggled  together  on 
the  grass.  “Fair  playt  His  is  the  build 
of  a  girl  to  mine,  and  he ’s  got  a  weight 
strapped  to  his  back  besides.  Let  him 
alone.  I  ’ll  manage  him.” 

After  a  little  rolling  about,  in  a  close 
I  scuffle,  which  caused  the  faces  of  both  to  be 
I  besmeared  with  blood,  the  man  took  his 
I  knee  from  Neville’s  chest,  and  rose,  saying, 

I  “  There  I  Now  take  him  arm  in  arm,  any 
1  two  of  you  1  ” 

I  It  was  immediately  done. 

“  As  to  our  being  a  pack  of  thieves,  Mr.  ! 


Landless,”  said  the  man,  as  he  spat  out  some  “Undoubtedly.  To  see  the  action  of  th* 
blood,  and  wiped  more  from  his  fime,  “  yon  wind  there.” 

know  better  than  that,  at  midday.  We  “What  followed?  How  long  did  job 
would  n’t  have  touched  yon,  if  you  had  n’t  stay  there  ?  " 

forced  us.  We ’re  going  to  take  you  round  “About  ten  minutes;  I  shonld  say  not 
to  the  high-road,  anyhow,  and  you  ’ll  find  ^  more.  We  then  walked  together  to  your 
help  enough  against  thieves  there,  if  you  ^  house,  and  he  took  leave  of  me  at  the  door.’* 
want  it.  Wipe  his  face,  somebody  ;  see  how  “  Did  he  say  that  he  was  going  down  to 
it ’s  a  trickling  down  Hm  |  ”  the  river  again  ?  ” 

When  his  face  was  cletmsed,  Neville  “  No.  He  said  that  he  was  g[oing  straight 
recognized  in  the  speaker,  Joe,  driver  of  back.” 

the  Cloisterham  omnibus,  whom  he  had  seen  The  bystanders  looked  at  one  another, 
but  once,  and  that  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  at  Mr.  Crisparkle.  To  whom,  Mr. 

“  And  what  I  recommend  you  for  the  Jasper,  who  had  been  intensely  watching 

present,  is,  don’t  talk,  Mr.  Landless.  Yon  ’ll  Neville,  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  suspicious 
find  a  friend  waiting  for  you,  at  the  high-  :  voice,  “  What  are  those  stains  upon  his 
road,  —  gone  sdiead  by  the  other  way  when  j  dress  ?  ”  . 

we  split  into  two  parties,  —  and  you  had  |  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  blood 
much  better  say  nothing  till  you  come  up  |  upon  his  clothes. 

with  him.  Bring  that  stick  along,  some-  i  “  And  here  are  the  same  stains  upon  this 
body  else,  and  let ’s  be  moving  I  ”  |  stick  I  ”  said  Jasper,  taking  it  firom  the  hand 

Utterly  bewildered,  Neville  stared  aroimd  |  of  the  man  who  held  it.  “  I  know  the 

him  and  said  not  a  word.  Walking  be-  |  stick  to  be  his,  and  he  carried  it  last  night, 

tween  his  two  conductors,  who  held  his  arms  What  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

in  theirs,  he  went  on,  as  in  a  dream,  until  “  In  the  name  of  God,  say  what  it  meanly 

they  came'  again  into  the  high-road,  and  Neville !  ”  urged  Mr.  Crisparkle. 
into  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  people.  “  That  man  and  I,”  said  Neville,  pointing 

The  men  who  had  turned  back  were  among  :  out  his  late  adversary,  “  had  a  struggle  for 
the  group,  and  its  central  figures  were  Mr.  the  stick  just  now,  and  you  may  see  the 
Jasper  and  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Neville’s  con-  same  marks  on  him,  sir.  What  was  I  to 
doctors  took  him  up  to  the  Minor  Canon,  I  suppose,  when  I  found  myself  molested  by 
and  there  released  him,  as  an  act  of  defer-  |  eight  people  ?  Could  I  dream  of  the  true 
ence  to  that  gentleman.  I  reason  when  they  would  give  me  none  at 

“  What  is  all  this,  sir  ?  What  is  the  all  ?  ” 
matter  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  senses  I  ”  They  admitted  that  they  had  thought  it 
cried  Neville,  the  group  closing  in  around  discreet  to  be  silent,  and  that  the  stix^le 
him.  had  taken  place.  And  yet  the  very  men 

“  Where  is  my  nephew  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  who  had  seen  it  looked  darkly  at  the  smears 
Jasper,  wildly.  which  the  bright  cold  air  had  already  dried. 

“  Where  is  your  nephew  ?  ”  repeated  Ne-  “  We  must  return,  Neville,”  said  Mr. 
viUe.  “  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  ”  CrispaiUe ;  “  of  course  you  will  be  glad  to 

“  I  ask  you,”  retorted  Jasper,  “  because  come  back  to  clear  yourself?  ” 
you  were  the  last  person  in  his  company,  “  Of  course,  sir.” 

and  he  is  not  to  be  found.”  “  Mr.  Landless  will  walk  at  my  side,”  the 

Not  to  be  found  1  ”  cried  Neville,  aghast.  Minor  Canon  continued,  looking  around  him. 
“  Stay,  stay,”  said  Mr.  Crisparkle.  “  Per-  “  Come,  Neville  1  ” 
mit  me,  Jasper.  Mr.  Neville,  you  are  con-  They  set  forth  on  the  walk  back ;  and  the 
foimded ;  collect  your  thoughts ;  it  is  of  others,  with  one  exception,  straggled  after 
great  importance  that  you  should  collect  them  at  various  distances.  Jasper  walked 
your  thoughts ;  attend  to  me.”  on  the  other  side  of  Neville,  and  never  qni^ 

“  I  will  try,  sir,  but  I  seem  mad.”  ted  that  position.  He  was  silent,  while  Mr. 

“  You  left  Mr.  Jasper’s  last  night,  with  Crisparkle  more  than  once  repeated  hia  for. 
Edwin  Drood  ?  ”  mer  questions,  and  while  Neville  repeated 

“  Yes.”  his  former  answers ;  also,  while  they  both 

“  At  what  hour  ?  ”  hazarded  some  explanatory  conjectures.  He 

“Was  it  at  twelve  o’clock?  ”  asked  Ne-  was  obstinately  silent,  because  Mr.  Crispar- 
ville,  with  his  hand  to  his  confuted  head,  kle’s  manner  directly  appealed  to  him  to  take 
and  appealing  to  Jasper.  some  part  in  the  discussion,  and  no  appeal 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Crispaikle ;  “  the  would  move  his  fixed  faee.  When  they 
hour  Mr.  Jasper  has  already  named  to  me.  drew  near  to  the  city,  and  it  was  suggested 
You  went  down  to  the  river  together?  ”  |  by  the  Minor  Canon  that  they  might  do  well 


sue  the  road,  or  to  follow  a  cart-track  be-  | 
tween  two  high  hedgerows,  which  led  across  I 
the  slope  of  a  breezy  heath,  and  evidently 
struck  into  the  road  again  by  and  by.  He 
decided  in  favor  of  this  latter  track,  and 
pursued  it  with  some  toil,  the  rise  being 
steep,  and  the  way  worn  into  deep  ruts.  i 
He  was  laboring  along,  when  he  became 
aware  of  some  other  pedestrians  behind  him. 
As  they  were  coming  up  at  a  faster  pace 
than  his,  he  stood  aside,  against  one  of  the 
high  banks,  to  let  them  pass.  But  their 
manner  was  very  curious.  Only  four  of  ' 
them  passed.  Other  four  slackened  speed, 
and  loitered  as  intending  to  follow  him  when 
he  should  go  on.  'The  remainder  of  the 
party  (half  a  dozen  perhaps)  turned,  and  , 
went  back  at  a  great  rate.  I 

He  looked  at  the  four  behind  him,  and  he 
looked  at  the  four  before  him.  They  all 
returned  his  look.  He  resumed  his  way. 
The  four  in  advance  went  on,  constantly 
looking  back;  the  four  in  the  rear  came 
closing  up.  ' 

When  they  all  ranged  out  from  the  nar¬ 
row  track  upon  the  open  slope  of  the  heath, 
and  this  order  was  maintained,  let  him 
diverge  as  he  would  to  either  side,  there 
was  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  I 
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in  calling  on  th«  Mayor  at  once,  he  assented 
with  a  stern  nod ;  but  he  spake  no  wonl 
until  they  stood  in  Mr.  Sa|)6ea’s  parlor. 

Mr.  Sapsea  being  informed  by  Mr.  Cris- 
jiarkle  of  the  eircumstances  under  which 
they  desired  to  make  a  voluntary  statement 
before  him,  Mr.  Ja8()er  broke  silence  by  de¬ 
claring  that  he  placed  his  whole  reliance, 
humanly  speaking,  on  Mr.  Saj)sea’s  penetra¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason  why 
his  nephew  should  have  suddenly  absconded, 
unless  Mr.  Sapsea  could  suggest  one,  and 
tlien  he  would  deter.  There  was  no  in¬ 
telligible  likelihood  of  his  having  returned 
to  the  river,  and  been  acci<lentally  drowned 
in  the  dark,  unless  it  should  appear  likely 
to  Mr.  Sapsea.  and  then  again  he  would  de¬ 
ter.  lie  washed  his  hands  as  clean  as  he 
could  of  all  horrible  suspicions,  unless  it 
should  apjKjar  to  Mr.  Sapsea  that  some  such 
were  inseparable  from  his  last  companion 
Ix'fore  his  disappearance  (not  on  good  terms 
with  previously),  and  then,  once  more,  he 
would  defer.  Ills  own  state  of  mind,  he 
being  distracted  with  doubts,  and  laboring 
under  dismal  apprehensions,  was  not  to  be 
safely  trusted ;  but  Mr.  Sapsea’s  was. 

Mr.  Sapsea  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
case  had  a  dark  look ;  in  short  (and  here 
hiseyes  rested  full  on  Neville’s  countenance), 
an  Un-English  complexion.  Having  made 
this  grand  point,  he  wandered  into  a  denser 
haze  and  maze  of  nonsense  than  even  a 
mayor  might  have  been  expected  to  disjxjrt 
himself  in,  and  came  out  of  it  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  discoverj'  th.at  to  take  the  life  of  a  fel¬ 
low-creature  was  to  take  something  that 
did  n’t  belong  to  you.  He  wavered  whether 
or  no  he  should  at  once  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  committal  of  Neville  Landless  to  jail, 
under  circumstances  of  grave  suspicion ;  and 
he  might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  do  it  but  for 
the  indianant  protest  of  the  Minor  Canon, 
who  undertook  for  the  young  man’s  remain¬ 
ing  in  his  own  house,  and  .being  produced 
by  his  own  hands,  whenever  demanded. 
Mr.  Jasi)er  then  understood  Mr.  Sapsea  to 
suggest  tliat  the  river  should  be  dragged, 
that  its  banks  should  be  rigidly  examined, 
that  particulars  of  the  disappearance  should 
be  sent  to  all  outlying  places  and  to  London, 
and  that  placards  and  advertisements  should 
be  widely  circulated  imploring  Edwin  Drood, 
if  for  any  unknown  reason  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  himself  from  his  imcle’s  home  and 
S4x;iety,  to  take  pity  on  that  loving  kins¬ 
man’s  sore  bereavement  and  distress,  and 
somehow  inform  him  that  he  was  yet  alive. 
Mr.  Sapsea  was  perfectly  understood,  for 
this  was  exactly  his  meaning  (though  he 
had  said  nothing  about  it) ;  and  measures 
were  taken  towards  all  these  ends  immedi¬ 
ately. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
was  the  more  oppressed  with  horror  and 
amazement,  Neville  Landless  or  John  Jas¬ 
per.  But  that  Jasper’s  position  forced  him 
to  be  active,  while  Neville’s  forced  him  to 
be  ])as8ive,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  choose  between  them.  Each  was  bowed 
down  and  broken. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  men  were  at  work  upon  the  river,  and 
other  men  —  most  of  whom  volunteered  for 
the  service  —  were  examining  the  banks. 
All  the  livelong  day  the  search  went  on  ; 
upon  the  river,  with  barge  and  pole,  and 
drag  and  net ;  upon  the  muddy  and  rushy 
shore,  with  jack-boot,  hatchet,  spade,  rope, 
dogs,  and  all  imaginable  appliances.  Even 
at  night  the  river  was  specked  with  lan¬ 
terns,  and  lurid  with  fires  ;  far-off  creeks, 
into  which  the  tide  washed  as  it  changed, 
had  their  knots  of  watchers,  listening  to  the 
lapping  of  the  stream,  wd  looking  out  for 
any  burden  it  might  bear;  remote  shingly 
causeways  near  the  sea,  and  lonely  points 
off  which  there  was  a  race  of  water,  had 
their  unwonted  flaring  cressets  and  rough- 
coated  figures  when  the  next  day  dawned ; 


but  no  trace  of  Edwin  Drood  n-visited  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

All  that  day,  again,  the  search  went  on. 
Now,  in  barge  and  boat ;  and  now  ashore 
among  the  osiers,  or  tramping  amidst  mud 
and  stakes  and  jagged  stones  in  low-lying 
places,  where  solitary  waterimirks  and  sig¬ 
nals  of  strange  shapes  showed  like  spectres, 
John  Jas})er  worked  and  toiled.  But  to  no 
purjKJsc* ;  for  still  no  trace  of  Edwin  Drood 
revisited  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Setting  his  watches  for  that  night  again, 
so  that  vigilant  eyes  should  be  kept  on  every 
change  of  tide,  he  went  home  exhausted. 
Unkempt  and  disordered,  bedaubed  with 
mud  that  had  dried  uimn  him,  and  with 
much  of  his  clothing  torn  to  rags,  he  had 
but  just  dropped  into  his  ea.<y-chair,  when 
Mr.  Grewgious  stood  before  him. 

“  This  is  strange  news,”  said  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious. 

“  Strange  and  tearful  news.” 

.Jasper  had  merely  lifted  up  his  heavy 
eyes  to  say  it,  and  now  droj)ped  them  again 
as  he  drooped,  worn  out,  over  one  side  of 
his  easy-chair. 

Mr.  Grewgious  smoothed  his  head  and 
face,  and  stood  looking  at  the  fire, 

“  How  is  your  ward  ?  ”  asked  Jasper,  after 
a  time,  in  a  faint,  fatigued  voice. 

“Poor  little  thing!  You  may  imagine 
her  condition.” 

“  Have  you  seen  his  sister  ?  ”  inquired 
.lasper,  as  before. 

“  Whose  ?  ” 

The  curtness  of  the  counter-question,  and 
the  cool,  slow  manner  in  which,  as  he  put  it, 
Mr.  Grewgious  moved  his  eyes  from  the  fire 
to  his  companion’s  face,  might  at  any  other 
time  have  been  exasperating.  In  his  depres¬ 
sion  and  e.xhaustion,  Jasper  merely  opened 
his  eyes  to  say,  “  The  suspected  young  man’s.” 

“  Do  you  suspect  him  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind.” 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  But  as 
you  spoke  of  him  as  the  suspected  young 
man,  I  thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind. 
—  I  have  just  left  Miss  Landless.” 

“  What  is  her  state  ?  ” 

“  Defiance  of  all  suspicion,  and  unbounded 
liiith  in  her  brother.” 

“  Poor  thing  !  ” 

“  However,”  pursued  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  it 
is  not  of  her  that  I  came  to  speak.  It  is  of 
my  ward.  I  have  a  communication  to  make 
that  will  surprise  you.  At  least,  it  has  sur¬ 
prised  me.” 

Jasper,  with  a  groaning  sigh,  turned 
wearily  in  his  chair. 

“  Shall  I  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  ?  ”  said 
Air.  Grewgious.  “  Mind  I  I  warn  you,  that 
I  think  it  will  surprise  you  1  ” 

More  attention  and  concentration  came 
into  John  .Jasper’s  eyes  as  they  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Grewgious  smoothing  his  head  again, 
and  again  looking  at  the  fire ;  but  now,  with 
a  compressed  and  determined  mouth.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  demanded  Jasper,  be¬ 
coming  upright  in  his  chair. 

“  To  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  pro- 
vokingly  slowly  and  internally,  as  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  fire,  “  I  might  have  known 
it  sooner ;  she  gave  me  the  opening ;  but  I 
am  such  an  exceedingly  Angular  man,  that 
it  never  occurred  to  me;  I  took  all  for 
granted.’.’ 

“  lATiat  is  it  ?  ”  demanded  Jasjier,  once 
more. 

Air.  Grewgious,  alternately  opening  and 
shutting  the  palms  of  his  hands  as  he  warmed 
them  at  the  fire,  and  looking  fixedly  at  him 
sideways,  and  never  changing  cither  his  ac¬ 
tion  or  his  look  in  all  that  followed,  went  on 
to  reply. 

“  This  young  couple,  the  lost  youth  and 
Miss  Rosa,  my  ward,  though  so  long  be¬ 
trothed,  and  so  long  recognizing  their  be¬ 
trothal,  and  so  near  being  married  —  ” 


Mr.  Grewgious  saw  a  staring  white  face,  I 
and  two  quivering  white  lips,  in  the  casy- 
chiiir,  and  saw  two  muddy  hands  gripping  j 
its  sides.  But  for  the  hands,  he  might  have  j 

thought  he  had  never  seen  the  face.  I 

I 

“  —  This  young  couple  came  gratlually  to 
the  discoverj’  (made  on  Imth  sides  prettv  * 
etjually,  I  think)  that  they  would  Imj  hap-  , 
j)ier  and  better,  both  in  their  present  and  \ 
their  future  live.»,  as  affectionate  friends,  or  j 
saj’  rather  as  brother  and  sister,  than  as  hus-  j 
band  and  wife.”  I 

Mr.  Grewgious  saw  a  lead-colored  face  in  j 
the  easy-chair,  and  on  its  surface  dreadful  | 
starting  drops  or  bubbles,  as  if  of  steel.  j 

“  'Phis  young  couj)le  formed  at  length  the  ! 
healthy  resolution  of  interchanging  their  j 
discoveries,  optnly,  sensibly,  and  tenderly. 
They  met  for  that  pur|)o.“e.  After  some  in-  | 
nocent  and  generous  talk,  they  agreed  to  dis- 
stdve  their  existing,  and  their  intended,  re¬ 
lations,  forever  and  ever.” 

Air.  Grewgious  saw  a  ghastly  figure  rise, 
open-mouthed,  from  the  easy-chair,  and  lift 
its  outspread  hands  towarils  its  head. 

“  One  of  this  young  couple,  and  that  one 
your  nephew,  fearful,  however,  that  in  the 
tenderness  of  your  affection  for  him  j-ou 
would  be  bitterly  disaj)pointed  by  so  wide 
a  departure  from  his  projected  life,  forbore 
to  tell  j'ou  the  secret,  for  a  few  days,  and 
left  it  to  be  disclo.«ed  by  me,  when  I  should 
come  down  to  speak  to  you,  and  he  would 
be  gone.  I  speak  to  you,  and  he  i»  gone.” 

Air.  Grewgious  saw  the  ghastly  figure 
throw  back  its  head,  clutch  its  hair  with  its 
hands,  and  turn  with  a  writhing  action  from 
him. 

“  I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say,  ex¬ 
cept  that  this  young  couple  paited,  firmly, 
though  not  without  tears  and  sorrow,  on  the 
evening  when  you  last  saw  them  together.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  heard  a  terrible  shriek, 
and  saw  no  ghastly  figure,  sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing;  saw  nothing  but  a  heap  of  torn  .and 
miry  clothes  upon  the  floor. 

Not  changing  his  action  even  then,  he 
opened  and  shut  the  palms  of  his  hands  as 
he  warmed  them,  and  looked  down  at  it. 


W  K  have  most  of  us  heard  the  storv  of  the 
eccentric  man  who  offered  a  handsome  re¬ 
ward  to  the  person  who  would  tell  him  of 
the  most  c.xtraordinarj'  profession  existing, 
and  who  gave  the  prize  without  hesitation 
to  a  candidate  who  showed  that  he  was  a 
[)oet  and  lived  bv  his  profession.  It  would  j 
seem  that  the  profession  of  a  poet  nowadays 
is  not  such  a  bad  one,  —  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  following  balance-sheet  which 
AI.  Victor  Hugo,  with  that  charming  mod¬ 
esty  and  reluctance  to  obtrude  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  public  which  distinguishes  his  char¬ 
acter,  has  recently  published  in  a  French 
j)aper.  “  I  am  possessed,”  writes  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Ldgende  des  Sifecles,’  ”  — 

Yearly. 

In  nelsium,  of  300  ahnreii  in  the  National  Bank, 

|>roducliiK  about . 6,800 

In  E  Riand,  £,  17,000  of  Coiiioli,  produring  an¬ 
nually  . 2,500 

In  Fratice,  from  the  InitOute  .  .  .  .  ^  200 

In  Uuerniey,  llautevilie  House  ....  *  200 

Total . *19,700 

M.  Victor  Hugo  adds  that  his  property  in 
his  works  is  disposed  of  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  that,  owing  to  family  arrange¬ 
ments,  he  pays  over  to  his  children  some 
8  6,000  a  year,  living  himself  on  an  income 
of  $  2,500.  To  this  income  should  be  added, 
we  suppose,  the  droifs  d'auteur  arising  from 
the  performance  of  his  dramas  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  theatres  of  France  and  Belgium.  This 
must  be  a  very  considerable  source  of  reve¬ 
nue,  no  obstacles  being  now  placed  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  way  of  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  pieces  being  pertbnned.  Even 
“Le  Roi  s’amuse,”  which  was  prohibited 
under  Louis  Philippe,  has  recently  been 
performed  at  Nantes.  It  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  great  part  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  j 
fortune  is  placed  in  the  country  which  he 
has  so  much  abused,  and  in  “L’Homme  | 
qui  Rit,”  so  ridiculously  misrepresented. ' 


In  St.  Petersburg  a  Russian  lady,  Ala- 
dame  Susloff,  practises  as  a  physician  with 
groat  success,  and  has  obtained  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  female  patients. 


A  CLEVER  FORGERY. 

II. 

^piIE  minority  of  the  committee,  while 
1.  they  admitted  that  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  far  outweighed  any 
arguments  that  could  bo  brought  on  the 
other  side,  stated,  on  being  repeatedly 
jiressed  to  do  so,  the  following  facts,  which 
they  believed  deserved  further  considera¬ 
tion  :  — 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  1792  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  Alozart’s  name,  whereas  it  was 
known  that  he  died  in  the  jireceding  year. 

Secondly,  some  ungrammatical  progres¬ 
sions  were  {lointed  out  in  a  jwrtion  of  the 
music,  which  it  was  not  thought  possible 
Alozart  couhl  have  written. 

'Fliirdly,  a  difference  was  found  in  the 
form  of  the  signs  for  the  naturals,  which 
were  among  the  most  characteristic  marks 
of  Alozart’s  hand.  In  his  acknowledged 
comjiositions  they  were  uniformly  formed 
with  a  closed  square,  narrower  above  than 
below,  while  in  the  Wallsegg  score  they 
were  ojxm  squares,  more  like  those  of  Siiss- 
mayer. 

fourthly,  other  differences  were  found  in 
the  capita]  letters  B,  P,  Q,  R,  and  T,  which 
were  not  always  like  Mozart’s  usual  forms. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  differences  mentioned  under  the  third 
and  fourth  heads  were  onlj'  found  in  the 
second  and  Ibllowing  movements ;  in  the 
first  movement  Mozart’s  usual  forms  were 
in  all  respects  adhered  to. 

It  was  further  remarked  that  the  paging 
of  the  hook  was  not  consecutive,  and  that 
there  was  no  intelligible  reason  why  Mozart 
should  have  made  a  fresh  copy,  instead  of 
filling  in  and  completing  the  one  he  had 
already  begun. 

These  remarks,  which  showed  with  what 
extraordinary  care  and  conscientiousness  the 
examination  was  made,  were  answered  hy 
the  other  side  at  considerable  lengtli  and 
with  much  ingenuity. 

In  regard  to  the  error  in  the  date,  it  was 
argued  that  Mozart,  working  at  the  com- 
jwsition  so  late  in  the  year,  might  well  have 
assumed  that  it  could  not  be  completed  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  after,  and  there¬ 
fore  might  have  purposely  post-dated  it. 
Or  it  might  be  merely  a  mistake,  for,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  among  the  undoubted  manu¬ 
scripts  used  for  comparison  was  a  rondo  for 
the  Waldhorn,  dated,  in  Mozart’s  hand 
yieiina,  Venerdl  Santo  il  6  Aprile,  1792; 
and  as  Good  Friday  happened  to  fall  on 
April  6,  1791,  the  slip  of  the  pen  was 
evident,  and  might  easily  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Reiiuicin.  Either  of  these  ex¬ 
planations  would  he,  it  was  urged,  infinitely 
more  rt>asonable  than  to  suppose  that  anv- 
boily  planning  a  deliberate  forgery  should 
commit  such  an  absurdity  as  to  append  to 
the  forged  document  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
professed  author’s  death. 

In  regard  to  the  ungrammatical  progres¬ 
sions,  it  was  pointed  out  that  their  effect 
was  hidden  by  the  disposition  of  the  })arts, 
and  that  thej’  might  easily  have  escaped  the 
conqioser’s  attention,  or  might  even  have 
been  admitted  by  him  cxceptionallj’,  pre¬ 
cedents  for  such  passages  Ix'ing  abundantly 
found  in  the  works  ol  Handel. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  naturals,  while  it 
was  admitted  that  the  closed  square  was 
the  most  usual  and  characteristic  form  in 
Alozart’s  manuscripts,  yet  examples  were 
shown  where  he  had  used  the  ojien  Ibrm ; 
and,  hy  an  odd  coincidence,  this  form,  ex- 
actlj’  similar  to  that  in  the  Wallsegg  score, 
was  exclusively  found  in  the  Waldhorn 
rondo  before  mentioned. 

Tlie  answer  as  to  the  shape  of  the  capital 
letters  was  not  so  forcible ;  but  it  was  still 
found  that  the  letter  B  existed  in  the  test 
manuscripts  in  several  shapes,  some  of 
which  resembled  those  in  the  Reijuicm,  and 
the  useful  Waldhorn  composition  again 
came  in  aid,  as  the  K  in  the  word  “  Rondo  ” 
of  the  title  was  of  the  exact  Requiem  fonn. 
The  connection  of  this  piece  with  the 
Requiem  was  one  of  the  mo.st  curious  things 
in  tne  historj’,  as  it  not  only  contained  the 
exceptional  similarities  above  noted,  but  it 
was  composed  for  a  person  of  the  same  name 
(Leutgeb)  as  the  mysterious  messenger  sent 
by  the  Count  to  communicate  with  Mozart 
about  the  composition.  The  exact  shapes 
of  the  other  letters  could  not  be  positively 
identified  in  any  of  the  Mozart  manuscripts ; 
but  as  a  set-off  against  this,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  word  Jini.i  on  the  last  page  ot 
the  Requiem  was  as  exact  a  fac-simile  of  one 
undoubtedly  written  by  Mozart  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1 791,  as  if  they  had  been  both  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  same  type.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  certain  little  penmarks  on 
the  paper,  having  no  obvious  reference  to 
the  music,  but  probably  done  while  the 
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writer  was  thinking,  were  visible  in  the 
Re(iuiem  precisely  as  they  were  in  many  of 
Mozart's  acknowledged  compositions. 

In  regard  to  the  irregularity  of  the  pag¬ 
ing,  and  the  alleged  improbability  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  having  rewritten  tne  work  instead  of 
having  filled  up  the  fornjer  sketches,  the 
testimony  of  the  widow  at  a  former  time 
was  brought  to  prove  that  he  was  irregular 
and  careless  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers,,  and  that  when  a  sketch  was  lost,  he 
would  often  rewrite  it  exactly  as  before 
(his  memory  being  unfailing  in  this  respect) 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  for  the 


missing  paper. 

There  yet  remained  Siissmayer’s  declara¬ 
tion  to  be  got  over,  and  also  some  evidence 
corroborative  of  it,  from  the  widow  and 
others,  which  had  turned  up  during  the 
Weber  controversy.  Siissmayer’s  claims 
were  simply  set  down  as  presumptuous  and 
incredible;  his  capability  of  writing  the 
music  was  denied,  and  as  one  or  two  erro¬ 
neous  statements  had  been  detected  in  his 
letter,  the  truth  of  the  whole  was  impugned. 
As  to  the  corroborative  evidence,  it  was 
attempted  to  explain  this  away  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  widow  herself  had  given  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts  at  different  times,  and 
that  the  other  witnesses  had  but  incomplete 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  they  de¬ 
posed  to. 

These  answers  were  considered  so  con¬ 
clusive  that  little  or  no  doubt  remained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  found  score, 
when  an  accident  reopened  the  inquiry. 
'Tlie  comparison  of  Siissmayer’s  writing  had 
been  made  with  two  hastily  written  speci¬ 
mens,  which,  after  mtich  seeking,  were  all 
that  could  be  procured;  but  it  happened 
that  after  the  end  of  the  before-mentioned 
investigation  a  certain  Baron  von  Lannoy 
offered,  for  inspection,  two  autographs  of 
pieces  from  an  opera  written  by  Siiss- 
mayer  in  1793,  two  years  after  Mozart’s 
death. 

When  these  manuscripts  were  produced, 
the  first  glimpse  of  them  excited  the  greatest 
amazement.  The  specimens  of  Siissmayer’s 
music  previouslv  inspected  had  presented  a 
very  marked  difierence  from  Mozart’s  hand¬ 
writing  ;  but  these,  to  everybody’s  astonish¬ 
ment,  resembled  it  so  closely,  that  only  the 
positive  evidence  as  to  their  history  could 
convince  the  examiners  that  they  were  not 
in  Mozart’s  hand.  On  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  the  similarity  of  the  writing  to  Mo¬ 
zart’s  was  found  almost  incredible;  and 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  when  the 
Wallsegg  score  was  compared  with  them, 
the  resemblance  of  the  second  and  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  to  the  new  Siissmayer  auto¬ 
graphs  was  more  absolute  still,  inasmuch 
as  tW  latter  contained  all  the  peculiarities 
which  had  attracted  attention  in  the  former. 
'The  shapes  of  the  letters  P,  Q,  and  T,  for 
example,  which  could  nowhere  be  found  in 
Mozart’s  writing,  prevailed  exclusively  in 
the  later  Siissmayer  examples.  The  other 
objections  urged  by  the  minority  now  ac- 

a Hired  greater  weight,  and  the  longer  and 
le  more  carefully  the  comparison  was 
made,  the  more  confusing  it  became,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  in  the  Uefiuiem  score  some 
signs  were  still  found  which  corresponded 
better  with  Mozart’s  autograph  than  with 
any  of  Sussmayer’s. 

In  this  state  of  things  only  one  means 
remained  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  namely, 
to  apply  to  the  yet  living  widow  of  the 
great  master,  and  to  ask  her  whether,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  Mozart  had  finished,  or  had 
left  unfinished,  his  last  composition.  It  was 
true  that  she  had  already,  on  several  .occa¬ 
sions,  staled  that  the  latter  was  the  case, 
but  at  former  periods  she  had  also  asserted 
the  contrary ;  and  in  the  difficulty  raised 
by  the  recent  discoveries  it  was  felt  that  a 
positive  decision,  from  the  best  possible 
source,  was  highly  to  be  desired. 

'The  widow  answered  promptly ;  she 
said:  — 

“  If  the  score  is  complete,  it  is  not  by 
Mozart,  for  he  did  not  finish  it.  It  is  then 
desirable  to  look  at  what  Siissmayer  has 
written,  for  in  my  judgment  no  man  is  able 
to  imitate  another  person’s  writing  so  ex¬ 
actly  that  it  cannot  be  discovered.  Thus 
much  upon  this ;  and  now  I  declare  that  no 
other  than  Siissmayer  finbhed  the  Requiem, 
which  was  not  so  difficult,  since,  as  is  known, 
the  chief  parts  were  all  laid  out,  and  SUss- 
mwer  could  not  err.” 

'ITiis  answer  was  decisive.  Guided  by 
the  new  light  thrown  on  the  question,  a 
further  examination  of  the  score  showed 
the  differences  between  the  writing  of  the 
first  movement,  which  was  really  Mozart’s, 
and  of  the  subsequent  portions,  in  the  now 
identified  hand  of  Siissmayer.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  still  inclined 
fondly  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  whole 


was  genuine  ;  but  this  view  could  not  long 
be  j)ersevered  in,  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  forgery 
became  fully  established,  as  the  only  rea- 
sona'ole  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  divine  what  motive  Siis-s- 
mayer  could  have  had  fur  continuing  to 
feign  Mozart’s  writing  for  some  years  after 
his  death ;  —  it  may  have  been  for  mere 
bravado,  in  the  exultation  of  bis  first  suc¬ 
cess,  or  he  may  have  had  the  intention  of 
passing  off  some  of  his  writings  as  Mo¬ 
zart’s  ;  —  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  had 
these  later  imitations  not  been  found,  the 
truth  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Requiem 
would  not  have  lieen  discovered. 

In  considering  this  remarkable  history, 
although,  of  course,  Sussmayer’s  conduct  is 
indefensible  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  shown  by  him 
in  the  transaction,  as  regards  Ixith  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  handwriting  and  the  musical 
composition. 

The  caligraphy  of  the  notes  and  signs 
used  in  music  is  as  peculiar  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  ordinary  current  hand,  and  persons 
accustomed  to  see  the  manuscript  of  a  com¬ 
poser  can  identify  his  writing  easily.  The 
imitation  of  a  musical  manuscript  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  a  text  autograph.  Some 
rare  cases  have  been  known.  Joachim,  for 
example,  the  eminent  violinist,  amust‘d  him¬ 
self,  when  a  boy,  by  copying  with  singular 
dexterity  the  notation  of  Mendelssohn, 
whom  he  held  in  great  veneration ;  and 
one  of  the  Bach  family  had  a  wife  who 
wrote  her  husband’s  compositions  in  a  hand 
mistaken  for  his  own.  Sussmayer’s  must 
have  been  a  remarkably  accurate  imitation 
to  stand  such  severe  comparisons  by  such 
acute  judges ;  and  yet  it  must  have  been 
quickly  done,  and  without  any  previous 

tiractice ;  for  the  fabricated  score  must 
lave  been  pnxluced  in  a  very  short  time, 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Count,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  Mozart’s  death,  must 
have  naturally  called  tor  the  immediate 
deliver}’  of  the  work  he  had  ordered  and 
partly  paid  for. 

'The  musical  skill  shown  by  Siissmayer  in 
the  large  share  he  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
position  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  ad¬ 
mirable.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  go 
into  musical  details ;  but  we  may  state  gen¬ 
erally  what  his  work  consisted  of.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  only  one  move¬ 
ment  —  the  first  —  had  been  finished  by 
Mozart.  In  several  of  the  following  he  had 
written  the  vocal  parts,  and  had  here  and 
there  given  indications  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  instrumental  accompaniments.  These 
Siissmayer  had  to  complete,  and  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  wanting  parts,  in  a  style  to  har¬ 
monize  with  that  of  such  a  master,  required 
no  mean  attainments. 

In  one  movement,  the  Lacrymosa,  Mozart 
had  only  sketched  out  the  first  few  bars,  and 
Siissmayer  had  to  carry  on  the  idea,  which 
he  did  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  its  very 

E)ssibility  has  been  denied.  An  eminent 
nglish  critic  says,  — 

“  It  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  that 
any  man  can  have  entered  into  another’s 
incomplete  thought,  and  carried  it  on  in 
unbroken  unity  of  phrasing  and  feeling,  as 
Siissmayer  pretends  to  have  done  in  this 
instance.  As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that 
any  stanza  of  poetry  had  been  finished  by 
another  imagination  than  his  who  conceived 
the  first  line, — that  any  sentence  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  could  be  completed  by  another’s 
power  of  thought.” 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  passage  had 
in  his  mind  the  well-known 

SIC  VOS  NON  voiiis ! 

anecdote,  we  do  not  know;  but  assuredly 
the  thing  which  he  pronounces  imjiossible 
was  done.  The  work  of  Mozart  and  the 
work  of  Siissmayer  lie  side  by  side  in  tlie 
Library  at  Vienna,  and  tell  their  own  story. 

But  Sussmayer’s  share  in  the  Requiem 
went  much  farther  than  the  mere  filling  in 
of  instrumental  parts,  or  the  completion  of 
passages  already  begun.  Several  move¬ 
ments  towards  the  end  Mozart  had  not 
written  a  note  of ;  Siissmayer  claimed  them 
in  his  letter  as  entirely  his  own  composition, 
and  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  dis¬ 
prove  his  assertion,  except  the  internal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  music,  which,  as  in  the  case 
above  cited,  the  most  eminent  critics  deny 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  com¬ 
pose  except  the  great  master  himself.  Even 
Gottfried  Weber,  who  impugned  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  work  generally,  admitted  that 
“  there  were  flowers  in  these  parts  which 
never  grew  in  Sitssmayer’s  garden.”  And 
Marx,  another  great  German  writer,  said, 
after  quoting  passages  from  the  Agnus  Dei, 
“  W’ell,  if  these  are  not  by  Mozart,  then  he 


is  a  Mozart  who  wrote  them.”  And  yet,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  evidence,  it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  Mozart  did  not  write  these  pas¬ 
sages,  and  that  Siissmayer  did  write  them. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
jKjssibility  tnat  Siissmayer,  having  been 
much  with  Mozart  during  his  last  illness, 
may  either  have  obtained  sketches  for  the 
later  portions  of  the  work,  or  may  have 
heard  them  played  by  Mozart,  and  so  may 
have  remembered  them  sufficiently  to  write 
them  down.  But  in  any  case  the  musical 
ability  shown  in  his  part  throughout  the 
work  is  of  the  highest  order ;  and  makes  us 
regret  that  we  do  not  know  more  of  him. 

We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  lay 
this  extraordinary  history  befori;  the  public, 
because  in  this  country,  where  tlie  facts  are 
not  generally  known,  the  belief  is  still  held, 
even  in  high  musical  quarters,  that  the  Re¬ 
quiem  is  entirely  Mozart’s  composition.  TThis 
opinion,  however,  is  clearly  at  variance  w  ith 
the  truth,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  still 
persevereil  in.  We  must  be  content  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusion  that,  although  much  of 
the  music  is  essentially  Mozart’s,  yet  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  the  composition 
of  several  impiortant  portions,  are  due  to  an¬ 
other  hand. 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BUR¬ 
GLAR. 

WENT  to  Covent  Ganlen  'Theatre  one 
night  last  season.  We  were  let  out  at 
twelve,  and  I  set  off’  to  my  lodgings.  I 
knocked :  there  was  no  answer.  I  knocked 
again :  a  window  was  thrown  up,  and  my 
landlady’s  head  appeared. 

“  VV’ho  are  you  V  ”  she  screamed. 

“  Let ’s  in,  please  ;  it ’s  me  /  ”  I  answered. 

“  Then,  Mr.  Me,  if  you  don’t  come  home 
afore  ten,  you  may  stay  out  till  mornin’.  I 
never  wait  up  for  my  lodgers  —  my  door  is 
closed  at  ten  1  ”  and  then  the  window  closed 
with  a  bang. 

“  No  go !  ”  thinks  I.  “  I  have  no  money. 
I  ’ll  go  to  a  railway  station,  and  wait  in  the 
waiting-room  till  morning  ” ;  which  resolu¬ 
tion  1  proceeded  to  carry  out  by  walking 
briskly  for  the  Bank. 

I  turned  into  Moorgate  Street,  and  was 
just  thinking  whether  I  should  go  to  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  or  the 
London  Bridge  station.  I  stopped  to  think. 
There  was  a  confectioner’s  shop  just  in  front 
of  me.  Oh,  that  it  were  open !  1  had  three¬ 
pence  left. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  tall,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  man  came  up  to  me,  and  viewed  me 
from  top  to  toe.  I  looked  at  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  dark  clothes ;  a  pea-jacket  and  a 
■  clap-trap  cloth  hat,  with  a  peak  lying  level 
on  the  forehead,  gave  me  a  feeling  of  awe. 
'The  thought  forced  itself  upon  me  that  he 
was  a  garroter.  He  spoke  first. 

“  You  ’re  Mr.  Sam  V  ”  and  he  laid  his  fin¬ 
ger  on  his  nose. 

“  You ’ve  guessed  it,”  said  I,  thinking  it 
best  to  agree  with  him,  although  my  name 
was  Tom. 

“  Then  come  along  1  ”  and  away  we  went. 

“  Did  Butler  give  ye  e’er  a  pistol '{  ”  he 
asked. 

“  No,”  said  I,  beginning  to  tremble. 
“  He  said  he  wanted  them  himself.” 

“  Just  like  him.  He  told  me  I ’d  find  you 
standing  in  Moorgate  Street  between  twelve 
and  one,  opposite  the  confectioner’s,  with 
your  right  hand  in  your  pocket.” 

“  I ’m  in  for  it  1  ”  thinks  I,  “  but  I  must 
go  through  with  it.  But  whatever  will  it 
come  to  at  all  at  all  ?  ” 

He  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  streets, 
walking  rather  fast,  till  we  emerged  upon 
the  City  Road.  Then  he  made  straight  for 
the  Angel,  and  from  thence  took  a  cab  for 
Fleet  Street !  What  object  he  had  in  doing 
this  I  cannot  say.  He  did  not  offer  to  e.x- 
plain ;  in  fact,  not  a  word  passed  between 
us  till  we  got  out  at  the  top  of  Ludgate 
Hill. 

From  thence  we  went  into  a  back  street, 
and  out  of  that  to  another,  no  matter  which, 
and  suddenly  stopping  opposite  a  shop,  he 
exclaimed  — 

“  There ’s  our  crib !  ” 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  says  I. 

Wheremxjn  he  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  rule.  The  shop  was  evidently  a  tailor’s, 
as  it  had  bars  standing  out,  like  the  rungs 
of  a  Jacob’s  ladder,  from  each  side  of  the 
door,  to  exhibit  stock  upon.  My  friend 
stepped  on  the  first  of  uiese,  which  was 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  speedily 
measured  the  height  of  a  large  glass  fanlight 
over  the  door;  then,  stepping  down  again, 
he  measured  the  breadth  of  the  door,  and  as 
the  fanlight  was  square,  he  muttered  to  me, 
by  way  of  giving  me  its  dimensions, — 

“  Three  and  a  half  by  two  high !  ”  and 
chuckled  quietly. 


Tlien  he  crossed  the  road,  and  I  followed, 
he  explaining  that  we  mmst  wait  till  the  po¬ 
liceman  passed.  He  hove  in  sight  about 
ten  minutes  afterwards,  while  we  walked 
m.'t  him.  Then  we  waited  till  he  returned. 
This  tiuie  we  did  not  pass  him,  but  watched 
him  from  a  corner  at  a  distance. 

“  Twenty  minutes  and  a  half  between  go- 
in^  and  coming,”  exclaimed  my  companioi. 
“  And  a  handy  beat ;  for  he  comes  up  the 
corner  there,”  —  pointing  to  one  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  shop,  —  “  and  goes  down  this  street 
next  ours.” 

The  impression  began  to  steal  over  me 
that  I  was  committing,  or  helping  to  com¬ 
mit,  a  felony,  and  that  if  caught  I  might  get 
into  trouble.  I  thought  of  running  for  it ; 
but  the  remark  my  companion  made  at  that 
moment,  to  the  eff’ect  that  it  would  be  a 
short  run  if  1  deserted  him  (for  he  seemed 
to  see  I  did  n’t  like  the  job),  deterred  me. 

I  dared  not  explain  that  he  had  mtlde  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  must  have  mis¬ 
taken  me  for  some  ally  of  his  own.  “  I  must 
go  through  with  it,”  thinks  I.  “  He  ’ll  leave 
me  outside  to  watch,  and  I  ’ll  hook  it  then !  ” 
So  I  went  on. 

He  crossed  the  street  again  the  moment 
the  iKjlictman  was  past  interfering  with  us, 
and,  producing  a  piece  of  stout  black  cloth, 
he  applied  the  nile  thereto,  I  holding  it 
against  the  shutters  while  he  set  out  “  three 
and  a  half  by  two  ”  thereon.  This  done,  he 
cut  it  within  two  inches  of  the  measurement 
all  round ;  and  then  producing  a  treacle-pijt 
from  his  pocket,  he  smothered  one  side  of 
the  cloth  with  treaede,  and,  desiring  me  to 
hold  it,  he  mounted  the  shop-door,  so  to 
speak,  again;  and  1  gave  him  the  cloth, 
which  he  immediately  clapped  on  to  the 
skylight,  the  treacle  making  it  adhere  firmly 
to  the  glass.  Then,  looking  at  his  watch, 
he  cried,  — 

“  By  Gosh  !  he  ’ll  be  here  this  minute  !  ” 
and  away  we  walked.  A  glance  behind  us, 
as  we  turned  the  next  corner.  Not  yet  in 
sight!  We  stopped  and  waited,  but  the 
(xiliceman  came  not.  My  friend  muttered 
an  oath,  adding,  “  I  ’ll  go.  Come  along ; 
but  keep  your  weather-eye  open !  ”  And 
off  we  went. 

“  Perhaps  he  is  watching  us  ?  ”  I  sug¬ 
gested.  But  the  idea  was  discarded  as  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  policeman  “  like  that  one 
we  saw.” 

We  arrived  at  the  shop.  He  mounted 
again,  and  drove  a  string  through  a  hole  in 
the  cloth.  Tlien  he  ran  a  diamond  round 
the  edge  of  the  glass.  A  gentle  pat,  and  it 
gave  way.  Now  I  saw  the  use  of  the  cloth 
and  string.  He  could  hold  the  glass  by  the 
string ;  and  he  slowly  let  it  down  into  the 
shop,  and,  producing  a  long-shaped  pad,  he 
laid  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  fanlight  to 
cover  the  glass,  edge,  and  threw  one  leg  into 
the  opening,  and  got  astride  of  it ! 

“  Follow  me,”  he  muttered,  and  ducked 
his  head  under  the  door-head.  But  before 
he  could  draw  in  the  other  leg,  1  mounted 
the  ladder,  and  seizing  it,  gave  him  a  pull 
that  kept  him  from  going  in,  at  the  same 
time  yelling,  “  Police  !  Tnieves  I  Murder ! 
Police  !  ”  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  And,  lo 
and  behold  !  the  policeman  appeared  at  the 
corner  at  that  moment.  A  horrible  oath 
from  within,  a  pistol-bullet  whistling  past 
my  head,  and  I  ran  for  death  and  life.  I 
did  not  stop  till  I  found  myself  in  Broad 
Street.  i 

In  the  next  day’s  papers  I  saw  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  a  burglar  by  one 
policeman,  wbo  had  watched  two  burglars 
from  the  corner,  and  saw  one  enter  the  house, 
and  the  other  leap  up  the  wall  like  a  cat, 
grab  at  a  disappearing  leg,  and  yell  “Po¬ 
lice  1  ”  and  run. 

The  one  that  .ras  caught  got  seven  years’ 
penal  servitude ;  and  “  'lie  police  are  search¬ 
ing  vigilantly,  though  as  yet  unsuccessfully, 
for  the  other,  who,  it  appears,  is  a  desperate 
character !  ”  'They  never  caught  him. 


Some  curious  statistics  have  lately  been 
published  relative  to  the  suicides  which  took 
place  at  Vienna  during  the  past  year.  In 
this  perioil  107  persons,  76  of  whom  were 
men,  and  the  rest  women,  committed  suicide. 
In  the  month  of  June  there  were  more  sui¬ 
cides  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 
30  persons  masoned  themselves  with  prussic 
acid,  8  with  phosphorus,  8  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ’2  with  strychnine;  27  hanged 
themselves,  7  cut  their  throats,  3  threw 
themselves  down  from  a  height,  12  shot 
themselves,  7  drowned  themselves,  and  2 
stabbed  themselves.  The  causes  of  some  of 
the  suicides  are  given  as  follows:  Physical 
disease,  9  ;  mental  dist'ase,  7  ;  disapjiointed 
love,  3;  financial  losses,  3;  domestic  dif¬ 
ferences,  3 ;  insults,  1 ;  shame,  I ;  tadium 
vita,  1. 
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THE  LORD  OF  CASTLE  CRAZY. 

DWELL  in  Castle  Crazy 
And  am  its  King  and  Lord, 

’T  is  lurnished  well  for  all  my  needs,  — 
Cellar  and  bed  and  board. 

And  up  in  the  topmost  attic 
The  farthest  from  the  earth, 

I  keep  my  choicest  treasures 
And  gems  of  greatest  worth. 

A  nobly  stocked  museum 

Of  all  that ’s  rare  and  bright. 

With  plans ;  ah !  many  a  thousand  1 
For  setting  the  wrong  world  right. 
Plans  for  destroying  evil 
And  poverty  and  pain. 

And  stretching  life  to  a  hundred  years 
Of  vigorous  heart  and  brain. 

1  ’ve  books  in  Castle  Crazy 
That  solve  the  riddles  of  time. 

And  make  old  histories  easy 

With  all  their  sorrow  and  crime. 

Books  that  tlivulge  all  secrets 
That  science  has  ever  thought. 

And  might  lead  us  back  to  Eden 
If  men  could  ever  be  taught. 

I ’ve  plans  for  converting  the  heathen,  — 
Plans  for  converting  ourselves  — 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  heathens  !  — 

All  in  a  row  on  my  shelves. 

I  Ve  plans  for  transmuting  pebbles 
Into  the  minted  golil. 

Anti  fixing  dew  into  diamonds 
As  bright  as  were  ever  sold. 

Though  Castle  Crazy ’s  open 
To  all  who  wish  to  see. 

Very  few  people  care  to  come 
And  explore  its  wealth  with  me. 

I  very  well  know  the  reason  — 

Prithee !  don’t  miss  the  point ! 

I  am  the  centre  of  wisdom  — 

The  world  is  out  of  joint  1 


A  THIRD-CLASS  TICKET  DUE  NORTH, 
AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

I. 

“  OUT,  papa,  you  have  never  even  seen  Mr. 

Ik  Templeton,  —  and  as  for  knowing  any¬ 
thing  against  him,  I  am  sure  that  is  quite 
impossible.” 

“  I  don’t  care,  Nelly,  that  does  n't  alter 
matters,  allow  me  to  sav,  one  bit.  Your 
aunt  Edith,  on  whose  judgment  and  tact  in 
this  sort  of  thing  I  implicitly  rely,  assures 
me  that  he ’s  improvident,  extravagant,  and 
in  every  way  just  the  kind  of  young  man 
who  ought  to  receive  no  encouragement,  — 
least  of  all  from  you.  And  now  1  hear  that 
ou  have  danced  with  him  far  too  often,  met 
im  at  the  Botanical,  and  where  else  1  know 
not.  Frankly,  Nelly,  I  won’t  have  it.  My 
experience  of  the  world’s  opinion  is  that  it 's 
invariably  founded  on  fact :  and  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  physical  science  is  quite  enough  to 
tell  me  that  where  there  is  smoke  there ’s 
sure  to  be  6re.  I  tell  you  I  don’t  want  to 
see  him,  mv  dear.  I  know  quite  enough 
about  him  already.” 

Miss  Elderfield  also  knew  enough  of  her 
revered  sire  to  be  quite  aware  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  pursuing  the  subject 
further ;  and  exercising  that  essentially 
feminine  quality  of  apparent  acquiescence, 
turned  to  tier  tea  and  tier  half-read  letter ; 
while  Mr.  Elderfield  continued  to  despatch 
his  breakfast  upon  more  substantial  princi¬ 
ples,  and  in  a  more  solid  fashion. 

It  was  a  pretty  breakfast-room  that  in 
which  Mr.  Elderfield  and  his  daughter  were 
seated,  on  this  delicious  July  morning  in 
their  house  in  Hvde  Park  Garaens.  Luxu¬ 
riously  furnished;  too;  its  decorations  and 
finish  such  as  are  only  to  be  seen  where 
there  is  what  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  grace¬ 
fully  calls  the  “  Angel  in  the  House,”  while 
there  was  a  certain  indescribable  air,  not  less 
about  its  proprietor  than  the  apartment,  of 
prosperity  and  solvency.  Mr.  Elderfield, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Elderfield,  Stock,  and 
Luker,  —  though  his  position  was  in  reality 
now  more  that  of  a  sleeping  partner  than  of 
an  active  speculator,  —  was  a  widower.  Miss 
Elderfield  was  his  only  daughter,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  son  who  was  in  the  busi- 
.  ness,  his  only  child.  Proud  of  her?  of  course 
he  was,  and  with  good  reason,  for  Helen 
Elderfield  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
very  charming  girl.  She  had  won  her  lau¬ 
rels  in  the  metropolitan  campaien  ;  and  Mr. 
Elderfield  liked  to  think  that  Nelly  was  ap¬ 
preciated  and  admired.  The  comsciousness 
of  these  facts  was  all  the  more  agreeable  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  entailed  no  exertion  on 
his  part.  Whether  Mr.  Elderfield  would 
have  been  so  well  pleased,  if  he  had  himself 


been  comptdled  to  l)e  jierpetually  present  at 
the  scene  of  all  his  daughter’s  triumphs,  is 
quite  anotlicr  thing;  for  evening  parlies  and 
balls  were  Mr.  Elderfield’s  abomination.  But 
tlie  e.xistence  of  a  married  sister  of  Mr.  El¬ 
derfield’s,  Mrs.  Multiple,  the  aunt  to  wdiose 
social  insight  he  had  alluded  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  relieved  him  Irom  anv  such  ne¬ 
cessity.  Mrs.  Multiple  had  no  eliildnm  of 
her  own,  and  took  a  positive  delight  iu  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  chaperon.  Some  per¬ 
son  had  once  said  something  to  her  alwut 
the  a'oolition  of  chaperons. 

“  When  1  hear  that  soldiers  are  able  to 
fight  battles  without  their  generals,”  was 
Mrs.  Multiple’s  reply,  “  then  I  shall  believe 
that  there  is  no  niHjd  of  us,  and  not  till  then.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  would  lie  the  use 
of  the  gun  if  there  was  no  one  to  jwint  it.” 

With  which  military  trope  Mrs.  Multiple 
would  wave  her  fan  triumphantly,  as  if  de¬ 
molishing  in  Imagination  some  ideal  antag¬ 
onist.  Sirs.  Multiple  clung  to  the  belief 
that  marriages  were  made  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  that  their  presiding  deities  weix;  duen¬ 
nas.  Personally,  this  lady  had  nothing  to 
allege  against  Frank  Templeton.  But  she 
had  ascertained  that  his  prosi)ects  were  nel)- 
ulous  in  the  extreme  ;  that  nis  income  was 
slight  and  that  his  expenditure  was  consid- 
ahle.  Therefore  she  had  informed  her  fair 
charge  and  niece  that  Mr.  Templeton  was  a 
young  gentleman  to  be  avoided ;  and  when 
that  admonition  seemed  barnm  of  its  due 
effect,  she  had  appealed  to  Mr.  Elderfield 
to  enforce  with  his  parental  authority  the 
exhortation  of  the  aunt.  Like  most  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  made,  rather  than  inherited, 
their  fortune,  the  head-partner  of  Messrs. 
Stock  and  Luker  attached  a  verv  keen  value 
to  money.  Above  all  things  he  abhorred 
any  approximation  to  extravagance  or  im- 
pecuniosity .  Whenever  he  declined —  which 
was  as  often  as  ever  he  was  asked  —  to  lend 
a  small  sum  in  a  friendly  way  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  always  did  so  upon  principle. 
“  It ’s  against  my  principles,”  replied  Mr. 
Elderfield.  “  If  I  had  not  acted  uj)on  those 
principles  throughout  my  life,  I  should  not 
occupy  the  position  which  I  occupy  now  : 
and  1  intend  to  act  upon  them  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Very  sorry  to  seCm  disobliging, 
but  it  can’t  be  done.  Persons  have  no  right 
to  want  money  :  if  they  have  n’t  got  it  they 
should  do  without  it.  Cut  your  coat  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  cloth :  that ’s  my  maxim.” 

Such  was  the  sum  and  substance,  pitli 
and  marrow  of  the  Elderfieldian  philosophy. 
As  its  professor  said,  its  precepts  had  stocm 
him  in  good  stead,  and  periiaps  he  was 
right  in  standing  by  them  now.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  views,  Frank  Templeton 
was  a  young  man  not  to  be  encouraged,  for 
Frank  was  lust  now  a  victim  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  vice  which  Mr.  Elderfield  held  in  such 
special  abhorrence,  —  imjHicuniosity. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
“  Morning  Post  ”  had  chronicled  the  last 
ball  but  one  or  two  of  the  season.  The 
proprietors  of  yachts  were  hastening  to 
Cowes,  and  the  owners  of  broken  hearts 
were  thinking  of  Biarritz.  Mr.  Elderfield 
had  determined  upon  taking  a  small  moor 
in  Scotland.  Although  a  merchant,  a  Lon¬ 
doner  bom  and  bred,  he  was  something  of  a 
sportsman,  and  though  the  greater  part  of 
his  existence  had  been  spent  in  gazing  at 
metropolitan  chimnex’brps,  and  counting- 
house  ledgers,  he  had  an  eye  for  the  wild 
outlines  of  the  Scutch  hills,  and  the  purple 
and  gold  of  the  heathery  moorland. 

“  So,  Miss  Elderfield,”  said  Mr.  Temjde- 
ton,  —  the  night  was  that  of  Lady  Crushet’s 
ball,  veritably  the  last  of  the  season,  —  “  you 
are  really  off  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  papa  has  taken  a  little  place 
somewhere  near  Ltxjh  Lomond,  Crai  —  but 
the  name  is  so  long  and  so  alarming  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn  it.  And  I 
suppose  you  will  follow  the  world  out  of 
town,  Mr.  Templeton  ?  ” 

But  Mr.  Templeton’s  reply  was  evasive 
and  vague ;  for  though  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  facing  a  London  August, 
he  was  in  doubt  ,  as  to  where  to  sht  his  sail. 

“  I  think  we  might  have  one  more  round,” 
said  Miss  Elderfield,  catching  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  glance  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Multiple, 
and  maliciously  desirous  of  disobeying  its 
orders,  which  were  as  plain  as  words  could 
have  said,  “We  must  be  going,”  and  Mr. 
Templeton  and  his  partner  dashed  off  at 
full  valse  speed. 

“  Take  my  aunt  down  to  her  caiTi^e,” 
whispered  Miss  Elderfield;  and  Mr.  Tem¬ 
pleton,  with  perfect  obedience,  discharged 
the  function  of  cavalier  so  charmingly,  that 
as  he  handed  Mrs.  Multiple  into  her  car¬ 
riage,  and  bade  her  good-night,  he  had  ris¬ 
en  at  least  a  hundred  degrees  in  that  lady’s 
estimation,  and  that  she  commenced  to  think 
he  might  not  be  so  very  dangerous  after  all. 


“  Thank  you  !”  said  Miss  Elderfield,  who 
had  fo!lowe<l  with  another  knight ;  and  then 
half  a  minute  was  occupied  with  shaking  of 
hands  and  interchange  of  adiens  between 
the  two.  Frank  Templeton  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  finding  himself  m(K)ning,  but  some¬ 
how  or  other,  after  Miss  Elderfield  and  her 
aunt  hail  driven  off,  he  stood  on  Lady  Crush¬ 
et’s  doorstej)  for  seventy  seconds  utterly  ob¬ 
livions  of  his  immediate  locality. 

“  Nelly,”  said  Mrs.  Multipfe,  when  she 
folloived  her  niece  out  of  the  carriage  for  a 
few  minutes  into  the  Ilyile  Park  Gardens 
mansion,  “  you  are  very  tired ;  your  eyes 
an‘  quite  rod ;  I  think  you  are  almost 
asleep.” 

•“  I  think  I  am,”  was  the  reply. 

It. 

Frank  Templeton  lived  in  Palatine 
Chamlxirs,  St.  James’s  Street  —  that  is  to 
say,  he  usually  slept  and  occasionally 
bn^akfasted  there,  for  his  club  was  next 
door  and  his  friends  were  many.  There  is 
probably  no  duller  place  on  earth  —  spc'cial- 
ly  dull  because  the  sense  of  reaction  is 
always  so  sjiccially  strong  in  this  particular 
place  —  as  8t.  James’s  Street  about  nine 
A.  M.,  when  the  season  is  over,  and  London  is 
pronounced  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  It 
was  the  10th  of  August.  On  an  ortlinary 
day  Mr.  Templeton  would  have  probably 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  beauty  sleep, 
and  the  apartments,  or  more  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  ajiartment  which  he  occupied  would 
have  been  shrouded  in  a  funereal  stillness. 
On  this  particular  10th  of  August,  however, 
Mr.  Templeton’s  room  presented  a  scene  of 
busy  confusion  —  open  {lortmanteaus,  scat¬ 
tered  clothes,  disorganized  neckties. 

“  Confound  it !  — just  my  luck  !  ”  said 
our  friend  Frank,  knocking  over  a  pile  of 
shirts.  “  Where ’s  the  hat-box,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  find  it,  sir,  nowhere  ;  just  lieen  a- 
looking  for  it.” 

“  Then  just  go  to  Mr.  Danby’s  chambers, 
and  ask  him  if  he  ’ll  be  good  enough  to  lend 
me  his  ;  look  sharp,  there ’s  no  time  to  lose. 
Train  leaves  King’s  Cross  at  ten.” 

Mr.  Danby  was  Mr.  Templeton’s  cousin 
and  vit-ti-vin  at  the  Palatine.  They  had 
been  chums  at  Oxford,  and  had  carried  with 
them  to  London  the  spi'cies  of  limited  com¬ 
munism  as  reganis  each  other’s  possessions 
which  they  used  to  practise  at  St.  Boniface. 

Mr.  Templeton  had  promised  to  join  some 
friends  of  his  who  had  taken  a  little  cottage 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  “  Cap¬ 
ital  shooting  and  A  1  fishing,”  the  letter  said : 
“  and  as  for  expe-nse,  it  does  n’t  cost  one 
sixpence  a  day.” 

“  That ’s  about  my  form,”  solilotjuized 
Mr.  Templeton.  “  I  rather  think  I  shall 
gt>;” 

The  hansom  containing  our  friend  and 
his  b.aggage  drove  up  to  King’s  Cross  at 
9.55.  A  placard  announcing  “  Monthly 
return  tickets,  third  class,  for  Edinburgh 
for  fifty  shillings”  caught  Frank’s  eye. 

“  Happy  thought !  ”  was  the  silent  form 
which  that  gentlenmn’s  reflections  took.  “  I 
have  been  intending  all  my  life  to  econo¬ 
mize  ;  I  ’ll  begin  now.  The  weather  is 
charming,  and  they  tell  me  third  class  on 
this  line  is  almost  as  good  as  first.” 

Tliere  was  but  one  other  occupant  of  the 
carriage  which  Frank  Templeton  entered, 
a  gentleman  prosperous  in  appearance,  and 
rather  more  than  middle-aged  in  years  — 
altogethi  r  not  exactly  the  sort  of  companion 
whom  Frank  had  expected  to  find  on  his 
present  very  economically  conducted  trip. 
The  whistle  sounded  and  the  train  was  off. 
Our  two  travellers  were  as  silent  as  is  the 
wont  of  Britons  who  have  not  gone  through 
the  preliminary  of  introduction.  Frank  did 
not  smoke :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  he  indulged  in  no  potty  vices ;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  opportunity  of  his  stirring  to 
indignation  his  fellow  -  voyageur  by  the 
question  whether  he  objected  to  a  cigar,  — 
he  simply  read  his  paper  and  speculated  on 
the  character,  calling,  and  occupation  of  his 
vLi-a-vix. 

“  1  did  n’t  know,”  reflected  Mr.  Templeton 
within  himself,  “  that  well-to-do  household¬ 
ers  of  sixty  years  of  age  who  carried  Rus¬ 
sia  leather  despatch-bags  and  studied  the 
City  article  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  were  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  going  thinl  class.” 

Rugby  was  passed :  and  the  two  still  had 
the  compartment  to  themselves.  The  “  old 
boy,”  as  our  friend  had  mentally  christened 
his  companion,  felt  in  his  pockets  and  seemed 
to  miss  something.  He  seized  the  hatbox 
next  him,  and  produced  a  key. 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
“  I  think  that  hat-box  is  mine.” 

“  A  thousand  {lardons,  I  am  sure,”  replied 
the  old  boy.  “  Cecil  Danby !  ”  he  e.xclaimed, 
reading  the  inscription  on  the  brass  plate,  as 
he  dejjosited  the  article  on  the  seat,  —  wliich. 


it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  property  of 
Frank’s  cousin.  “  That  is  a  name  well 
known  to  me.  You  surely  are  not  related 
to  Mr.  Danby,  of  Danby  Park,  in  Surrey  V  ” 

“  I  Jim  indeed :  1  happen  to  be  his  —  ” 

“  Of  course,  of  course.  I  wonder  I  did  n’t 
see  the  likeness  at  once.” 

And  Frank’s  newly  made  friend  atoned 
for  his  long-continued  silence  by  a  series  of 
anecdotes,  which  it  seemed  would  never  end, 
of  Mr.  Dauby,  of  Danby  Park.  So  voluble 
in  his  conversation  was  the  old  boy  that,  as 
Frank  remarked  afterwards  to  a  fnend,  “he 
could  n’t  get  his  oar  in,”  and  after  making 
sundry  efforts  to  say  who  he  was  more  pre- 
clselv,  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

“  (  know :  you  need  n’t  tell  me.  I  know 
all  about  you,  my  dear  sir;  and  let  me  tell 
you  I  hai  e  the  greatest  pleasure  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  so  thor¬ 
oughly  sensible  as  I  am  quite  sure  you  are.” 

From  London  to  Stirling  is  a  long  pull ; 
but  the  train  was  punctu.al  to  its  time,  and 
at  a  little  before  eleven  the  two  third-class 
lassengers  from  town  were  snugly  estab- 
ished  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Royal  Ho¬ 
tel.  The  jiair  enjoyeil  their  supper,  and 
Mr.  Tenqileton’s  conqianion,  when  the  meal 
had  been  fairly  discussed,  suggested  tmldy. 
“You  know,”  he  said,  as  if  to  excuse  thetil- 
coholic  indulgence,  “  in  Rome  we  must  do 
as  the  Romans  do,  and  I  ’ll  lie  shot  if  I  think 
one  could  stand  the  Scotch  climate  without 
whiskey.” 

So  toddy  accordinglv  it  was.  The  old  boy 
was  amazingly  genial.  IVhere  was  Mr. 
Danby  going  ?  Mr.  I  )anby  he  would  insist 
on  calling  Frank,  who,  soliloquizing  with 
him  elf  what  does  it  matter,  —  “  the  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet  ”  — 
feared  to  go  tlmiugh  the  formality  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  misnomer.  O  yes ;  he,  the  old 
boy,  knew  the  place  well.  Was  he  tied  to 
time?  “Not  exactly,” replied  Frank.  Well, 
then,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  must  do  him 
the  honor  to  sjiend  a  few  days  at  his  place 
en  route.  “  A  quiet  jilace  enough,”  went  on 
the  old  boy,  “  some  twenty  miles  from  here. 
I  only  take  it  for  three  months,  liecause  of 
its  fishing  and  shooting,  but  we  ’ll  manage 
to  make  you  pn'tty  comfortable  for  all  that ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  only  moderate  on  the 
twelfth  I  can  promise  you  some  excellent 
shooting.  Yon  must  come,  Mr.  Danby ; 
1  ’ll  take  no  refusal.  Tlie  carriage  will  be 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  twelve,  and  we 
will  drive  to  Craigonputtach  in  about  three 
hours.” 

Yes,  Frank  would  come,  with  many 
thanks. 

“  Once  more  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  I ’m  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  met  you.  I  call  you  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sensible  young  fellow.  Excuse  me 
if  1  venture  to  say  that  everj'  one  whose 
sense  is  good,  and  who  knows  what  he  is 
aliout,  always  economizes  when  ho  travels. 
But  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  go 
about  like  Sybarites.  That 's  not  the  sort 
of  stuff  we  want.  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Danby. 
I ’m  hard  as  nails  —  hard  as  nails.  Think 
I  should  have  been  so  at  my  age  if  I ’d  spent 
my  life  lolling  about  on  sofas,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing  ?  ”  and  the  old  boy,  having  be¬ 
stowed  another  compliment  on  Frank,  lit  his 
candle,  fixed  breakfast  for  8.30  “  sharp,”  and 
toddled  off  to  bed. 

“  I  like  that  young  man ;  there ’s  good 
sound  sense  about  him.  A  straw  thrown  up 
shows  how  the  wind  blows,  and  it ’s  some¬ 
thing  to  see  a  lad  in  this  effeminate  genera¬ 
tion  travel  third  class.” 

Now  Mr.  Elderfield’s  friends  —  for,  as  will 
have  been  shrewdh-  surmised,  the  old  boj' 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Elderfield  —  were  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  economical  travel¬ 
ling  was  with  him  a  perfect  craze.  'They 
were  not  far  wrong.  Like  a  great  many  oji- 
ulent  men,  Mr.  Elderfield  was  quite  fanatical 
on  the  subject  of  economy  in  small  things. 
He  did  not  care  how  much  he  gave  for  a 
carriage  or  a  horse,  for  a  dress  for  his 
daughter,  or  champagne  for  his  guests ;  but 
if  a  cabman  succeeded  in  overcharging  him 
to  the  extent  of  a  penny  piece,  the  night 
with  Mr.  Elderfield  was  one  of  sleepfess 
misery. 

“  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,”  thought  Mr, 
Templeton  to  himself,  as  he  proceeded  to 
disrobe,  “  that  I ’m  going  to  have  an  adven¬ 
ture.  Well,  the  old  Imy  seems  a  brick. 
Can’t  make  out  why  he  should  travel  third 
class.  Suppose  it ’s  his  hobby.” 

-  III. 

“  Mr.  Elderfield’s  compliments,  and  he 
will  be  ready  for  breakfast  iu  half  an  hour 
sir.” 

They  were  the  words  which  woke  Frank 
on  the  following  morning.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him  ?  was  he  dreaming  ?  El- 
derfield  and  visions  of  delicious  dances  and 
exquisite  whispers,  of  winning  smiles  and  a 
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voice  of  music,  of  pentle  pressure  of  soft 
liamls,  rushed  ujjon  Frank’s  brain. 

“  Bv  Jove  !  I  see  it  all,”  iimrinurcd  Mr. 
Templeton  to  himself  as  he  plunged  precip¬ 
itately  into  his  toilet.  “Talk  about  the 
Deu*  ex  machina  —  ’t  is  a  fool  to  it.  Frank, 
my  boy,  you  are  in  luck.  The  game  Is  in 
yoiir  hands,  and  you  stand  to  win.” 

'Fhe  drive  I'rom  Stirling  to  Craigonput- 
tach  was  lovely.  What  need  to  describe  the 
unrivalled  beauties  of  Scotch  landscape,  — 
the  mingled  charms  of  lake,  moorlana,  and 
mountain,  —  the  densely  wooded  slopes,  just 
tinged  with  the  first  hues  of  autumn,  the 
abounding  torrent,  now  lo.st  in  the  mist  and 
bracken  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and  now 
expanding  into  a  broad  surface  foam-flecked 
and  salmon-haunted  ? 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Danby,”  observed  Mr.  El- 
derfield,  “  we  old  fellows  who 've  been  all 
our  days  in  London  can  appreciate  nature 
after  all.” 

“  Say,  rather  do  appreciate  it  all  the  more 
keenly,”  retiu'ned  Frank. 

So  Mr.  Elderfield’s  phaeton  drove  on,  and 
Frank  busied  himselt  witli  contemplating 
the  landscape  and  reflecting  on  his  own 
position.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  felt 
iiorribly  guilty.  He  had  an  unpleasant  con¬ 
viction  of  which  he  could  not  rid  himself 
that  he  was  an  invited  guest  of  Mr.  Elder- 
field  under  horribly  false  pretences.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blunder  as  to  his  name  was 
one  in  which  Mr.  Elderfield  obstinately  per¬ 
severed,  and  refused  to  be  corrected.  Of 
course  he  might  and  ought  to  have  told  the 
old  boy  directly  he  had  asked  him  to  Craig- 
onputtach  who  he  was  ;  but  at  that  time  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  his  host 
was  Mr.  Elderfield.  And  then  he  should 
see  Miss  Elderfield.  Could  he  voluntarily 
risk  any  chance  of  foregoing  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  that?  Frank  decided  that  he 
could  not,  and  having  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  and  let  the  complication 
unravel  itself. 

“  Here  we  are  at  last ;  ten  minutes  more 
and  we  shall  be  home.  If  you  please  we 
will  dismount  here  and  follow  the  bridle¬ 
path.  It 's  a  short  cut,  and  will  land  us 
more  (juickly  than  if  we  drove  hard.”  And 
a  gillie  and  gamekee|)er  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  took  charge  of  Mr.  Elderfield’s 
conveyance.  “  How  about  the  grouse,  Don¬ 
ald  ?  ’’ 

“  Aweel,  sir,”  responded  Donald,  “  anil 
there ’s  little  fault  to  find.  Ye  ’ll  have 
fine  sport,  so  far  as  the  birds  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“  I  hope  we  shall  find  my  daughter  in, 
sir,”  sai  d  Mr.  Elderfield,  as  they  entered 
the  house  through  a  very  pretty  trelUsed 
porch. 

In  a  minute  more  Miss  Elderfield  was  in 
her  father’s  arms.  Frank  had  need  of  ail 
the  coolness  which  he  jmssessed  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  tranquil  ease. 

“  Nelly,  let  me.  intniduce  you  to  a  son  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  good  enough 
to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  Mr. 
Danby,  my  dausrhter.” 

Unless  Miss  tlderfield  possessed  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  the  feminine  quality 
unattainable  by  men,  she  would  have  found 
herself  in  a  position,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
embarrassing,  and  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  betray  her  embarrassment  by  her  manner 
and  her  face.  As  It  was,  she  was  a  perfect 
study  of  unruffled  demeanor,  and  entirely 
mistn*ss  of  the  situation.  From  the  greet¬ 
ing  which  she  gave  him  she  might  never 
have  seen  the  soMlinant  Mr.  Danby  before. 
It  is  only  fair  to  P'rank  to  say  that  ho  ex¬ 
hibited  a  similar  power  of  control  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  Mr.  Elderfield’s  request  that  his 
daughter  would  go  and  look  alter  a  rose  for 
Mr.  Danby  came,  however,  as  a  genuine 
relief  to  both. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  am  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,”  said  Frank,  rising  to  (men 
the  door.  “  I  am  sure  I  owe  Miss  Elderfield 
a  thousand  apologies.” 

“  Nelly,”  responded  the  old  boy,  “is  only 
too  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  see  all  her  father’s 
friends.” 

When  Frank  came  down  stairs  to  dinner, 
after  he  had  completed  a  deini-toilet,  he 
found  Miss  Elderneld  alone  in  the  little 
drawing-room  which  opened  on  the  lawn, 
and  commanded  a  view  that  was  perfection 
of  the  nux>rs  and  hills  beyond. 

“  May  1  ask,  Mr.  Templeton,”  inquired 
Miss  Elderfield,  in  tones  of  icy  politeness, 
“  what  is  the  reason  of  this  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  masquerade  ?  ” 

“  If  it  were  a  masquerade  deliberately 
planned  by  me.  Miss  Elderfield,  it  would  not 
merely  be  extraordinary  but  unpardonable.” 
And  Frank  went  on  to  state  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  When  he  got  to 


the  episode  of  the  third-class  journey  Miss 
Elderfield  fiirly  laughed  outright. 

“  Why,  that  is  papa’s  great  hobby,  and 
depend  upon  it  you  have  fairly  won  his 
heart.” 

Helen  Elderfield  was  not  disposed  to  take 
a  very  severe  view  of  Frank’s  conduct.  Of 
course  she  could  ciuite  understand  it  but  at 
the  same  time  —  here  the  young  lady  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  to  rescue  her  from  her  confusion 
her  papa  at  this  juncture  opportunely  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

“  Nelly,  that  is  a  very  sensible  young 
man,  —  a  really  admirable  young  fellow,” 
remarked  Mr.  Elderfield  to  his  daughter,  as 
the  pair  were  sitting  in  the  absence  of  the 
object  of  the  remark,  who  had  retired  to 
write  his  letters  in  the  little  drawing¬ 
room. 

“  My  dear  jiapa,  are  you  not  rash  ?  He 
is  such  a  stranger.  You  don’t  know  who  he 
may  be.” 

“  My  love,  I  never  made  a  mistake  in  es¬ 
timating  character  in  my  life.  1  know  ex¬ 
actly  who  and  what  any  man  is  after  I ’ve 
been  in  his  company  ten  minutes.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  papa,”  was  Miss 
Elderfield’s  (luiet  resjmnse. 

Mr.  Templeton  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Miss  Elderfield  again  that  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  to-morrow  was  the  twelfth.  The 
grouse-shooting  on  the  Craigonputtach 
Moors  set  in  and  continued  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity.  Frank  enjoyed  the 
sport,  and  was  a  very  tolerable  shot,  while 
as  for  Mr.  Elderfield,  he  was  charmed  with 
the  society  of  his  friend,  and  with  the  hav¬ 
oc  that  the  pair  managed  to  make  among 
the  birds.  'Hie  consequence  was  that  they 
were  out  all  day,  starting  at  a  prec(X‘iously 
early  hour,  and  not  returning  often  till  it 
was  fairly  dusk  or  dark.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Frank  saw  but  little  or  nothing  of 
Miss  Elderfield. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  these  two 
that  matters  should  he  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  were  for  a  few  days,  for  Miss  Elder¬ 
field,  on  the  whole,  thought  herself  it  was 
well  to  trust  to  circumstances  to  extricate 
Mr.  Templeton  from  the  difficulty  in  which 
he  had  managed  to  become  involved.  As 
for  Frank,  the  more  he  thought  the  matter 
over  the  more  awkward  did  it  seem  to  be. 
“  Well,”  his  reflections  ran,  as  he  composed 
himself  to  sleep  one  night,  “  this  sort  of 
thing  must  come  to  an  end  some  time  or 
other.  The  only  question  is  then,  shall  I 
have  the  old  boy  attempting  to  kick  me 
down  into  yonder  glen,  and  vilifying  me  as 
an  impostor,  or  will  he  be  induced  to  do  the 
beneficent  parent  of  the  play  ?  What  an 
internal  fool  1  have  been  though !  ‘  O, 

what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  1  ’  et  catera, 
et  catera,” 

“  Nelly,”  said  Mr.  Elderfield,  the  next 
day  at  breakfast,  “  here ’s  a  letter  Irom 
vour  aunt  Edith,  and  she  says  she  hopes  to 
l)e  with  us  to-morrow,  —  a  week  earlier  than 
the  day  she  had  named.  By  the  by,  she 
says  she  has  some  news.” 

“Pleasant  for  me,”  thought  Frank;  “I 
rather  think  1  shall  be  oft’  to-night.” 

Mr.  Elderfield  had  gone  to  write  his  let¬ 
ters,  and  Mr.  Tentpleton  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ion  to  Miss  Elderneld,  that  this  sort  of  thing 
could  not  go  on  any  longer. 

“  It  shall  not  go  on  longer  than  to-mor¬ 
row,”  replied  the  young  lady.  “  You  must 
know  that  you  managed  to  convert  my  aunt, 
before  we  left  London,  into  a  warm  ally  of 
yours  from  a  negative  kind  of  enemy.  She 
will  help  us  —  that  is,”  said  Miss  Elderfield, 
hesitating,  “  I  mean  you.” 

Frank  was  satisfied  with  the  progress 
which  he  had  made  in  Miss  Elderfield's  af¬ 
fections,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  mor¬ 
row  with  calm  resignation. 

“Nelly,”  said  Aat  young  lady’s  papa, 
“  go  and  see  your  aunt.  She ’s  come,  I 
see,  and  on  the  lawn,  talking  to  Mr.  Danby 
as  if  they  were  old  friends.  I  must  finish 
these  letters  to  catch  the  post.” 

Mrs.  Multiple  had  met  Frank  warmly. 
Surprised  to  see  him  ?  Yes,  of  course.  Bat 
delighted  Miss  Elderfield  took  her  aunt  off 
to  her  room. 

“  My  dear,”  said  that  lady  to  her  niecie, 
directly  they  were  alone,  “  it  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  see  Mr.  Templeton  here  now,  —  no 
mourning  of  any  kind.  I  should  have 
thought  he  would  have  been  looking  after 
his  affairs.  What  1  has  n’t  he  told  you  of 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  old  Mr.  Bragdale  ? 
No?  Why,  he  was  his  mother’s  brother. 
The  old  gentleman  lived  the  life  of  a  her¬ 
mit  —  saw  no  one ;  and  it  was  thought 
would,  when  he  died  spite  his  relations  by 
leaving  his  fortune  to  a  public  charity.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  thought  better  of 
it ;  for,  though  some  portion  of  his  fortune 
has  gone  in  this  unprofitable  way,  he  has 
left  Frank  Templeton  —  I  heard  it  two 


days  ago  from  his  cousin,  Cecil  Danby  —  I 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.” 

“  I -think.  Aunt  Edith,  Mr.  Templeton  has  j 
told  us  nothing  about  it,  liecause  he  knew  ; 
nothing.”  And  then  Miss  Elderfield  told  I 
the  whole  stoiy-  to  her  aunt.  i 

“  My  dear,  it  certainly  requires  manage¬ 
ment,’’  was  Mrs.  Multiple’s  verdict ;  “  but  I  ■ 
think  it  can  be  done.  I  will  go  and  see 
your  papa  at  once.  And  you  are  really 
sure  you  like  this  Mr.  Templeton  ?  ” 

It  did  require  management,  considerable 
management,  with  .  Mr.  Elderfield.  Tlie 
old  gentleman  opened  his  eyes  wider  than 
Mrs.  Multiple  could  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  them  open  before.  He  grew  scarlet. 
He  rang  the  bell  for  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

“  To  think  that  I ’ve  been  so  imposed  upon  — 

I,  who  never  made  mistake  in  a  man  in  my 
life  I” 

“  My  dear  brother,  the  best  plan  now  is 
to  do  what  we  can  towards  rectifying  the 
mistake.”  And  Mrs.  Multiple  pleaded  Mr. 
Templeton’s  cause  effectively.  A  rascally 
trick,  Mr.  Elderfield  thought,  or  said  he  i 
thought,  the  whole  affair  was  still ;  but  the  ! 
twenty  thousand  pounds  and  the  third-class 
carriage  were  emollients  to  his  wrath.  j 

“  It  is  all  right,”  said  Mrs.  Multiple,  on  i 
returning  to  her  niece.  “  I  have  disabused  ! 
your  papa  successfully  of  the  prejudices  i 
which  I  am  afraid  I  had  something  to  do 
with  inspiring  him  against  Mr.  Templeton, 
whom  I  think  be  wUl  continue  to  like  as 
much  as  he  liked  Mr.  Cecil  Danby.  .See 
there,  the  two  are  talking  together  on  the 
lawn.” 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Elderfield  came  up, 
Frank  was  debating  with  himself  what  steps 
to  take  towards  making  Mr.  Elderfield 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Elderfield’s  opening  communication  showed 
him  that  such  trouble  on  his  part  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Multiplo  had  managed  it.  Mr. 
Elderfield,  though  somewhat  indignant,  and 
not  a  little  fussy,  was  forgiving.  Finally,  he 
told  Frank  that  he  was  sure  he  must  be  a 
sensible  fellow,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
([uestion  of  Mr.  Bragdale’s  demise.  Here 
was  a  new  surprise  for  Mr.  Templeton ;  but 
one  more  or  less  made  little  difference. 
M’hen  dinner-time  came,  Mr.  Elderfield’s 
equanimity  was  quite  restored ;  and  when, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  claret 
had  passed  round  for  the  second  time,  Mr. 
Elderfield  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
whole  thing  as  a  very  good  joke. 

“  Your  excellent  health,  "air.  Templeton. 
Capital,  on  my  word,  to  think  of  my  mis¬ 
take  !  I  never  made  a  mistake  in  my  life 
before ;  and  after  all  I ’m  not  sure  that  I 
have  now,  for  what ’s  in  a  name  ?  'fhe  name 
is  not  the  man.  As  a  man,  I ’m  quite  sure 
I  have  made  no  mistake  in  Mr.  Temple¬ 
ton.” 

Before  the  Craigonputtach  party  retired 
to  rest  that  night  there  was  an  extremely 
good  understanding  existing  between  Mr. 
Templeton  and  Miss  Elderfield,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  had  thanked  Mrs.  Multiple  very  warmly 
for  her  good  offices  in  his  behalf. 

“  You  must  also  thank  yourself.  Mv  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  third-class  journey  did  it  all. 
It  won  my  brother-in-law’s  heart.  And,  Mr. 
Templeton,  I  ’ll  tell  you  something  else,  — I 
think  some  one  has  won  Nelly’s.” 


LEIPZIG. 

'^EAR  the  Prussian  frontier  of  Saxony 
Xx  there  is  a  small  town  which  exercises 
a  marvellous  influence  on  the  rest  of  the 
.world.  We  have  said  that  it  is  a  small  town, 
—  it  is  not  even  the  largest  in  Saxony.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  the  sea,  from  Paris,  and 
from  London,  and  possesses  no  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  world.  First  of  all, 
at  Leipzig  there  are  held  three  great  fairs 
every  year,  at  one  of  which  transactions, 
chiefly  in  wool,  take  place  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  not  bad 
for  a  small  town  ;  but  Leipzig  does  not  de¬ 
rive  its  chief  importance  from  its  wool-fairs. 
Then  it  possesses  a  Conservatory  of  Music, 
which  is  unrivalled  in  Europe !  This  is 
something  to  boast  of  certainly;  and  yet 
Leipzig  (foes  not  derive  its  chief  importance 
ftxjm  its  Academy  of  Music.  The  pride  of 
Leipzig  is  that  it  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Ixwk-selling  and  publishing  trades  in 
Germany,  and,  among  the  cities  of  the 
world,  ranks  immediately  after  London  and 
Paris. 

In  consequence  of  certain  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  ujx)n  publishers  by  the  town  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  some  of  the  chief  booksellers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  hitherto  fixed  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  that  city,  removed  in  1765  to 
Leipzig,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 


greatness  of  the  little  Saxon  town.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  year  1867  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  hundredweight 
of  books  was  despatched  from  Leipzig,  and 
that  alxiut  the  same  (|uantity  was  received. 
Since  then,  however,  the  amount  has  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  In  the  next  year  ( 1 868) 
alone,  over  two  thousand  works  were  pulX 
lished  in  Leipzig,  while  in  all  Flngland.  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time,  only  four  thousand  three 
hundred  were  given  to  the  world.  This 
comparison  may  give  some  adeijuate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  Leipzig  publishing  trade, 
which  is  at  present  carried  on  'oy  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  firms.  There  are  also 
over  fifty  printing  establishments,  and  bixik- 
binding,  type-founding,  and  other  kindred 
trades,  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 

But  the  industry  of  Leipzig  is  not  confined 
to  books,  for  music  is  published  there  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world;  the  great  firms  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  and  Riider  being  well  known  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Leipzig  is,  unfortunately,  best 
known  to  the  majority  of  English  readers 
through  the  pirated  editions  of  English 
works  published  by  the  celebrated  Bernhard 
Tauchnitz  of  that  city.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  best  side  is  not  that  which 
is  the  most  apparent,  and  let  us  say  that,  in 
other  cases  as  in  this,  the  pleasure  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  hidden  good  will  always  repay 
the  honest  inqirer. 

In  justice  to  Baron  Tauchnitz  it  must  be 
added  that  in  publishing  English  books  he 
is  breaking  no  law,  and  that  although  he 
jirofits  largely  by  the  brains  of  English 
writers,  for  which  by  law  he  is  not  obliged 
to  pay,  he  is  usually  most  liberal  in  sending 
them  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  for  the 
reprint  of  these  books.  This  fact  was  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  in  his  recent 
controversy  with  a  less  liberal  Dutch  firm, 
who  proposed  to  translate  “  Man  and  Wife  ” 
without  giving  the  author  any  compensation 
whatever. 


One  would  think  that  the  memljers  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  were  not  exactly  the  per¬ 
sons  best  qualified  to  judge  of  a  (juestion  of 
ortnography,  especially  when  the  person  ac¬ 
cused  of  bad  spelling  was  a  French  acade¬ 
mician.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  mes- 
dames  les  daiireuses  have  just  given  their 
judgment  on  an  etymological  point  in  dis- 
ute  between  M.  Jules  Janin,  the  well- 
nown  feuilletoniste  of  the  De'buts,  and  one 
of  the  most  recently  elected  members  of 
the  F rench  Academy,  one,  therefore,  of  the 
forty  guardians  of  the  French  language, 
and  M.  Alheric  Second,  the  editor  of  a  theat¬ 
rical  paper,  the  Entr’acte.  M.  Jules  Janin, 
in  an  article  on  Mdlle.  Bozzachi,  the  young 
ballet-dancer,  who  has  just  achieved  such  a 
brilliant  success  at  the  French  Ofiera,  made 
use  of  the  word  “tiquete,”  which  denotes 
in  the  language  of  the  foyer  de  danse  a  cer¬ 
tain  movement  of  the  feet.  M.  Second 
maintained  that  the  great  critic  ought  to 
have  written  “  tacquete  ”  instead  of  “  ti- 
queti;,”  and  he  entreated  M.  Perrin,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  opera,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
corps  de  ballet  on  this  weighty  question. 
The  dancers  were  accordingly'  “  assembled 
in  their  comitia  ”  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
last,  and  proceeded  to  record  their  votes. 
Mdme.  Taglioni  presided,  and  when  the 
urns  were  opened  it  was  found  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes 
in  favor  of  writing  “  tacquete,”  and  not  one 
for  poor  M.  Jules  Janin’s  “  tiquete."  The 
academician  stands  corrected,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  confess  the  errors  of  his  ways  in 
the  Debats. 


Cosmos  gives  us  the  following  notions 
with  reganl  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
migratory  birds  fly ;  “  Quails,”  says  that 
paper,  “  will  accomplish  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  a  night ;  and  one  often  finds 
in  the  maw  of  those  birds,  at  the  moment 
th^y  reach  the  French  coast,  African  seeds 
and  plants  eaten  the  preceding  evening. 
The  swallow  and  martin  easily  accomplish 
nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  ducks  will  do  fifteen 
hundred  miles  at  a  time.” 


When  the  unfortunate  Englishmen  were 
captured  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  the 
Greek  Government  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  drachmes  for  the  head  of 
Tako  Arvanitaki,  the  chief  of  the  brigands. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  seven  heads,  and  more  are  coming 
in.  Each  head  is  declared  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nal  Tako  Arvanitaki  article.  The  claim¬ 
ants  of  the  reward  have  a  keen  idea  of  how 
to  make  an  honest  penny. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


GYPSY  ENCAMPMENT.  (Skk  Page  462.) 


KANGAROO  HUNTING.  (See  Page  451.) 
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ASCOT. 

(See  Illustration-  on  Tage  452.)  | 

A  ROAD  overcrowded  and  dusty, 

A  capital  place  near  the  Stand 
On  the  Downs  where  the  breezes  are  ^sty,  | 
Rcco^itions  and  shakes  of  the  hand,  I 
A  ripple  of  light  conversation  j 

Just  flavored  with  slang  of  the  Ring; 
White  hats  and  blue  veils  and  flirtation  i 
An'  at  Ascot  exactly  the  thing. 

Drags,  carriages,  all  in  a  jumble, 

False  noses  and  small  wooden  dolls ;  1 

Ethiopians,  and  lithe  men  who  tumble,  ; 

The  flutter  of  gay  parasols ;  j 

Fortune-tellers,  and  welchers,  and  wretches  ! 

With  thimblerig  boards  or  three  cards  ; 
Fair  damsels,  as  seen  in  our  sketches,  '• 

And  warriors  who  serve  in  the  Guards. 

Thieves,  beggars,  and  showmen,  and  tramj>-  ; 
ers. 

The  sellers  of  cards  of  the  Race ; 

'llie  orthodox  luncheon  in  hampers 

tMiich  every  one  brings  to  the  place  ;  | 

The  salad  where  lobster  is  blushing,  I 

Sauterne  and  champagne  for  the  dust. 

And  piiteons  apjiealingly  pushing 

Their  little  brown  legs  through  the  crust. 

And  the  race  !  ’T  is  a  swirl  of  silk  jackets, 
A  patter  of  hoofs  and  a  shout, 

An  excuse  for  our  holiday  rackets, 

A  thing  we  know  nothing  about ; 

'J'hiit  we  leave  to  the  men  who,  you  may  say. 
Arc  cunning  in  horseflesh  and  tips. 

With  their  talk  of  the  race  that  is  racy. 

And  with  pieces  of  straw  ’twixt  their  lips. 

For  them  be  the  madness  of  winning. 

That  leads  to  the  mailness  of  loss  ; 

We  but  dabble  in  gloves,  —  that ’s  not  sin¬ 
ning  ; 

Even  sweejistakes  are  not  very  gross. 

We  smile,  as  male  losers  are  I'rowning, 

And  declare,  as  we  take  a  last  look. 

Our  fiivorite  bookmaker ’s  Browning, 

Who  gave  us  the  Ring  and  the  Book. 


GYPSIES. 

^pilE  gj’psy  of  the  operatic  stage  and  the 
X  gypsv  of  real  life  are  very  different  per¬ 
sons.  "Die  former  has  a  fondness  for  dra¬ 
matic  situations,  and  the  latter  has  an  eye 
on  the  spoons  I’pon  this  country  the  gj-jisy 
has  not  inflicted  himself.  In  England,  a  gypsy 
encampment  by  the  roadside,  such  as  rejirc- 
sented  in  our  engraving  on  page  46<t,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  enough  spectacle.  The  racing  season  is 
the  g>'psy  season,  and  the  great  meetings  at 
Flpsoiu,  Ascot,  and  Doncaster  must  be  re¬ 
garded  in  gypsy  calendars  as  red-letter  days, 
great  feasts  to  be  kept  with  a  certain  solem¬ 
nity  as  well  as  riot,  and  their  patron  saint 
should  be  St.  Leger.  They  can  lay  aside  , 
their  work,  which  is  after  all  an  anomaly  I 
with  them,  and  take  to  the  more  congenial 
trade  of  fortune-telling.  Basket-making, 
tinkering,  and  such-like  petty  businesses, 
are  beneath  the  dignity  oi  men  whose  very 
existence  is  a  mystery,  who  dwell  in  tents 
and  belong  to  tnbes.  Palmistry  and  con- 
veving  are  more  congenial  and  more  profit¬ 
able  occupations,  as  they  require  no  stock 
in  trade  or  capi^ ;  and  we  must  consider  ^ 
their  occasional  lapses  into  settled  industry-  ' 
as  a  homage  to  that  spirit  of  civilization  \ 
which  requires  every  one  to  have  a  visible 
means  of  support,  and  recognizes  neither 
the  dignity  nor  romance  of  vagabondage.  i 
Once  upon  a  time  the  p:ypBies  were  sup-  i 
]M>8ed  to  be  pven  to  stealing  heirs ;  but  al-  | 
though  that  ^lief  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  j 
there  is  still  enough  romance  attaching  to  j 
the  tribes  and  their  wandering  ways  of  life  i 
to  render  them  interesting  to  many.  Of  j 
course  different  people  form  different  csti-  | 
mates;  to  some  the  gv’psies  only  present  ; 
themselves  as  stealers  of  linen  and’  jirowlers  j 
round  poultry  yards ;  but  to  others  they  are 
personified  myths,  endowed  with  nobility  of 
character  and  all  those  graces  with  which 
thj  imagination  surrounds  mysterious  out¬ 
casts.  ^e  magisterial  mind,  looking  to 
facts  and  the  law,  treats  as  rogues  and  vaga¬ 
bonds  those  brown-skinned,  bl^-k-eyed  wan¬ 
derers,  in  whom  the  more  sympathetic  find 
interesting  symbols  of  a  lost  history.  An 
amusing  account,  illustrating  the  latter 
view,  was  once  given  by  an  English  lady 
in  whose  neighborhood  one  of  these  bands 
had  settled.  They  gave  concerts,  received 
visitors,  and  were  themselves  entertained  by 
the  residents  at  what  must  be  called  a  soiree, 
with  music  and  tea,  in  the  must  civilized 
manner ;  and  these  men  and  women  of  the 
woods  and  lanes  behaved,  we  are  told,  with 
such  ease  and  grace  that  they  might  have 
assed  for  well-bred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ad  not  one  of  the  elegant  strangers  been 


guilty  of  a  small  breach  of  etiquette  in 
appropriating  some  drawing-room  knick- 
knacks  which  tcx)k  his  fancy.  These  are 
the  irregularities  which  have  brought  them 
into  such  disfavor  with  more  sober-minded 
{leople. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLUNDERS. 

^  E  heard  it  said  the  other  da^  that  it 
needed  a  man  of  some  intelligence  to 
make  a  blunder.  IVe  suspect  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  this,  and,  if  it  bo  so,  it  is  at 
any  rate  a  eonsolatorv  truth.  When  so 
many  blunders  are  adoat  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  something  to  be  able  to  think  that 
every  blunder  is  really  a  sign  of  intelligence, 
that  the  man  who  makes  a  blunder  is,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  blundering,  shown  to 
have  more  wit  than  the  man  who  has  not 
wit  enough  to  make  a  blunder.  It  is,  we 
think,  in  OllendorfFs  German  Exercise  Book 
that  we  met  with  a  man  “  who  had  never  in 
all  Ids  life  been  either  right  or  wrong.” 
Such  a  man,  we  arc  .^ure,  was  the  type  of  a 
not  small  elassof  men,  and  of  a  class  of  men 
who  are  decidedly  prudent  and  commonly 
successful.  Extremes  are  dangerous,  and 
to  Iw  either  right  or  wrong  is  to  be  in  an 
extreme.  To  be  either  right  or  wrong  calls 
for  a  certain  putting  forth  of  energy,  and 
the  needless  putting  forth  of  energy  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  discouraged.  Then  again  the 
man  who  is  either  right  or  wrong  commits 
himself  to  something  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  a  wise  man  will  iR-lbre  all  thiims 
avoid  committing  himself  to  anything.  To 
be  wrong  then,  no  less  tlian  to  be  right,  calls 
ti>r  a  certain  amount  of  vigor  and  a  certain 
amount  of  daring.  In  either  case  a  risk  is 
run  ;  in  either  case  cold  prudence  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  higher  and  more  ehivalrous  parts 
of  our  nature.  On  the  whole  then  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that,  if  to  be  right  is  the 
best  thing  of  all,  to  be  wrong  has  strong 
claims  to  be  called  the  second-best. 

And  if  we  look  philosophically  into  the 
nature  of  a  blunder,  we  shall  see  t  hat  it  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  some  wit  to  produce  one.  A 
blunderer  is  one  who  goes  wrong;  but  to  go 
wrong  implies  that  he  is  going.  He  is  there¬ 
by  at  once  distinguished  trom  the  man  who 
docs  not  go  at  all,  but  who  stands  stock  still. 
A  blunder  is  not  simple  ignorance ;  it  im¬ 
plies  knowledge;  it  implies  no  doubt  partial 
and  misapplied  knowledge  ;  but  siill  it  does 
imply  knowliHlge.  It  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  thought,  of  reflection  and  compar¬ 
ison,  only  of  reflectiou  anti  comparison  wliich 
have  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  turned  to  a 
wrong  end.  'Pherc  is  often  great  ingenu¬ 
ity  displayed  in  a  blunder.  A  blunder  is 
often  the  result  of  a  certain  quickness  of 
perception,  —  a  tjuickness  of  perception  no 
doubt  which  needs  to  be  reined  in,  a 
(juickuess  of  perception  which  sees  part  of 
a  thing  so  fast  that  it  fails  to  see  the  whole 
thing  and  its  relations  to  other  things,  but 
still  quickness  of  perception  as  opposed  to 
slowness  and  dulness.  A  real  blunder,  a 
genuine  good  blunder,  such  as  dwells  in  the 
mind  and  on  which  the  mind  falls  back  as  a 
Bf)urce  of  lasting  enjoyment,  always  implies 
a  certain  measure  of  ingenuity.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  afforded  by  the  blunder  is  largely  pro¬ 
duced  by  tracing  out  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  blunderer ;  and  this  con¬ 
nection  is  often  verj-  subtle  and  ingenious. 
The  blunderer  knows  several  things,  and 
connects  them  together ;  but  either  ne  fails 
to  know  some  other  thing  which  is  needful 
for  perfect  knowledge,  or  else  he  connects 
the  things  which  he  does  know  in  some  way 
which  is  doubtless  very  plausible,  but  which 
unluckily  is  not  right.  We  have  seen  it 
somewhere  said  that  the  difference  of  a 
blunder  from  pure  ignorance  is  that  the 
blunderer  knows  so  much  that  he  ought  to 
know  more.  The  blunderer  therefore  is  al¬ 
ways  blameworthy,  while  the  purely  igno¬ 
rant  person  is  not  necessarily  blameworthy. 
It  is  perhaps  no  part  of  his  business  to  gain 
the  particular  kind  of  knowledge  in  ques¬ 
tion,  or  he  may  have  had  no  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  it  if  he  wished.  But  the  blunderer 
clearly  has  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
I  the  particular  subject,  and  he  has  made  it 
part  of  his  business  to  learn  it.  To  make 
the  blunder  requires  some  knowledge,  but 
the  knowledge  which  is  needful  to  make  the 
I  blunder  ought  really  to  have  kept  him  from 
making  the  blunder.  Pure  ignorance  then 
i  is  neither  necessarily  blameworthy  nor  ne- 
i  cessarily  amusing ;  while  a  blunder  is  in  its 
!  own  nature  both  amusing  and  blameworthy. 


It  would  seem  that  tlie  “  insperteurs  de 
\  morls  ”  in  France,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascer- 
i  tain  that  per.sons  about  to  be  buried  are 
I  positively  and  irrecoverably  dead  before 
r  granting  permission  for  the  interment,  do  not 


all  perform  their  important  functions  with 
the  amount  of  care  which  might  be  desired 
for  the  comfort  of  nervous  invalids.  A  few 
days  ago  a  patient  called  on  a  certain  well-  , 
known  Parisian  doctor,  who  is  a  dulv  (quali¬ 
fied  “  insperteur  de  morts,”  While  waiting  for 
the  doctor’s  appearance  in  the  consulting- 
room  he  felt  overpowered  by  the  heat,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep  on  the  sofa.  The  doc¬ 
tor,  on  entering,  endeavored  to  wake  the 
sleeper,  but  witnout  avail.  Coming  some¬ 
what  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  his  pa¬ 
tient  must  be  dead,  he  rushed  off  to  the  po¬ 
lice  station,  made  the  formal  declaration  of 
decease,  and  returned  with  two  men  and  a 
litter  to  convey  the  body  to  the  Morgue. 
Great  was  his  discomfiture  on  finding  the 
supposed  dead  man  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
declaring  himself  much  refreshed  by  his  nap  I  j 
Had  he  slept  on  but  an  hour  longer  tie  i 
would  have  come  to  himself  on  a  c(X)l  marble 
slab,  with  a  tap  of  cold  water  running  on 
his  head,  and  a  piece  of  leather  about  the 
size  of  a  plate  pour  lout  costume  !  —  a  novel 
position,  which  might,  [lerhaps,  have  fright-  ; 
ened  him  to  death  in  reality.  i 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  FKAST  IN  FANCY. 

DT  AN  KI'ICUIIBAN. 

In  my  enrden  grows  ii  Cu-^ 

Grows  a  great  Cucumber 
(There  be  lots  of  melons  too, 

Marrows  without  number). 

In  von  river  is  a  Sal  — 
fs  a  bouncing  Salmon, 

(You  can't  call  that  a  canal, 

Which  you  find  no  dam  on). 

In  my  cellar  is  some  Hoch  — 

Is  some  rare  Hocheimer 
(.lust  a  little  scanty  stock, 
buited  for  a  rhymer). 

These  three  things  could  they  be  u — 

.  Could  they  be  united. 

For  a  pleasant  snack  would  do  — 

Just  two  friends  invited. 

LADIKS’  UBIDLKS. 

I. 

WiiAT  very  pretty  things 
Are  the  bonny  bonnet-strings 
Of  your  idol! 

Do  you  know  the  technic  name 
That  is  given  to  the  same?  .... 

'T  is  a  bridle. 

II. 

No  man  should  marry  till 
He  cun  pay  his  dinner  bill  — 

That 's  the  wit  in  it: 

Four  vintage  of  the  South ! 

The  most  loving  little  mouth 

Wants  a  bit  in  it. 

A  I'ARADoxicAL  Fact.  —  One  of  the  most  ten¬ 
der  and  pathetic  writers  in  the  English  language 
was  Sterne. 


The  oldest  Imoks  on  record  are  volumes  of  water, 
and  they  circulate  all  over  the  world. 

Entehtaiiting  Douiits. —  Rubbish!  Doubts 
are  very  far  from  being  “  entertaining  ”  i  they're 
extremely  annoying. 


The  Dutch  woman  kept  a  toll-gate.  One  foggy 
day  a  traveller  asked,  “  Madam,  how  fv  is  it  to 
li—-  ?  ”  “  Shoost  a  little  ways,"  was  the  reply. 
“Yes,  but  how  far?'”  again ‘asks  the .  traveller. 
“  Shoost  a  leetle  ways,”  more  emphatically.  “  Mad¬ 
am,  is  it  oae,  two,  three,  four,  or  fee  miles?  ”  'Fhe 
good  woman  ingenuously  replied,  “  I  dinks  it  is  I" 


“If  you  do  not  close  that  window,  waiter,  I 
shall  die  from  the  draught,”  said  a  lady  dining  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  “  And  if  you  do  close  It'I 
shall  die  from  the  heat  in  this  hot  weather!  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  stouter  fair  lady.  Then  there  was  a 
giggle  amongst  the  diners  at  the  dilemma  of  the 
waiter,  when  a  literary  gentleman  present  said, 
“  My  good  fellow,  your  ^uty  is  clear:  close  the 
window  and  kill  one  lady,  and  open  it  again  and 
kill  the  other  lady.” 


Burnett's  Cocoaink  is  the  best  and  cheajwst  { 
Hair-Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  tlie  ' 
grotclA  <f  the  hair,  and  Is  entirely  free  from  nil  ir¬ 
ritating  matter.  The  name  and  title  thereof  is 
adopted  as  a  Trade-Mark,  to  secure  the  public  and 
proprietors  against  imposition,  by  the  Introduction 
of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorised  use  of  this 
Trade-Mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


A  Complexion  Fresh  and  Spotless.— This 
important  element  of  beauty  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it 
circulates.  If  the  vital  fluid,  meandering  through 
the  small  veins  which  immediately  underlie  the 
cuticle,  is  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  flows  freely 
under  the  semi-transparent  exterior,  the  complex¬ 
ion  will  be  rosy,  pure,  and  brilliant.  StafPord's 
Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders,  br  toning  the  cir¬ 
culating  vessels,  and  depriving  the  blood  of  any 
impurities  it  may  contain,  soon  remove  pimples, 
blotches,  and  every  species  of  discoloration  or 
eruption  from  the  face,  arms,  bosom,  or  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  render  the  complexion  as  free 
from  blemish  as  a  cloudless  sky. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  $  1  j  | 
6  I’ackages,  $  2.50.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at  j 
our  risk. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  | 


REABE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Piace. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

1  vol.  18mo.  Price,  S  1.00. 


This  latest  work  of  the  most  popular  of  living  Novelists, 
Is  presente<l  to  the  pulilic  In  uniform  style  with  the  Ihuat- 
knld  Edition  of  Hksdk's  Novklb, — Uie  only  compact, 
tasteful,  and  uniform  l.ibriiry  edition  ever  issued  in  this 
country,  and  the  only  one  now  published  with  the  author's 
sanction. 

t^Aak  for  FIKLDM,  OSCXIOI),  dk  CO.’S 
HouM'hold  Kitltlon. 

The  popular  Hocssiiolu  Kpition  of  Miu  Rsadb's  Nov¬ 
els  Is  comprised  in  nine  Volumes  ns  follows  i  — 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Flaoe. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  in  Cloth,  1 1.00  a  vol.  Uulf  Calf,  •  2.25. 


For  sate  alt  BookerVrrs.  Sent,  posl  paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  hp  tke  PnUisHen, 

FIKLUN,  ONOOOI),  &  CO.,  Boston. 

K.  P.  Duttus  k.  Co.,  713  Bnmdway,  New  York,  Bpeeial 
Agenti  for  F.,  O.,  h  Co.'s  Publicntioue. 

A  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

By  W1L,L.I.\M  A.  VVIIKELKK. 

1  vol.  12mo.  9  2.50. 


This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  eminent  critics 
as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  Interest  l>oth  to  scholars 
and  general  readers.  It  explains  many  nf  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  In  moilern  literature,  —  the  names  of 
the  Orcek,  Itomao.  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies;  noted 
Fictitious  Persuus  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 
recent  literature  of  Kngland  and  America,  and  thuac  of 
moat  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other  modem  na- 
tioiia;  nicknamea  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and 
literary  history,  and  thoae  applied  to  partiea  and  sects. 


“It  Is  a  work  out  generis i  all  the  flowers  from  the 
field  of  Romance  mingled  together.”  —  II.  IV.  Lonc- 
riLLOW. 

“  I  reganl  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  refer 
enoe  In  our  language.”  —  8.  Austin  Allibuxs,  Jtutkor  of 
"  THetionarp  of  .4 afAors.” 

“  As  a  book  for  miacellnneous  rending,  it  ii  full  of  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises)  as  a  tmnk  of  reference.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  It.”  — 
Boston  TVnnseript. 

*,*  For  tale  by  all  B<x>kaellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
eei^  of  prtoo  by  the  Publishers, 

FIBLD8,  08000D,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

BSTABLI8HED  IN.  1888. 


CHICKERING  ft  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 

FIj^ISTO-FORTES  I 

Trlwnpbant  over  all  the  World! 

HAVa  RKCIITIO 

7A  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INBTAMOB 

THE  maBEST  AWARD,  , 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0B8, 

M 

The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Paris 


946  WaahlBKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  Eajt  14lh  St.(  New  York. 


July  1G,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 
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WESTERN  WORLD 


PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  10  OUT  TO-DAY. 

COimJU'ATlON  Of 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Drood, 

By  ORPHEVH  C.  KKBK. 

Quoted  by  the  press  u 

THE  BEST  PROPIIOTION  OK  THIS 
GREAT  HUMORIST. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


Have  largely  replenished  with 
Novelties 


SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS, 


LINEN,  LAWN,  AND  ORGANDIE 
DRE§SES, 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

Eeady>Made  Garments  and  Underwear. 

LLAMA-LACE  SHAWLS,  JACKETS, 
4kc. 


UNEQUALLED  FOB  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  for  ail 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adJusUnent,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AQENCIES  — JOA  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASUINOTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 
NEW  YORK- 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Fall  Term  of  thia  Inatitntion  will  open  on  Tacis- 
AT,  Sept.  8._1870.  For  catalogue,  apply  to  H.  A.  Cobb, 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S  ORIENTAL  CREAM, 

or  MAGICAL  BE.kUTIFIER.  Indorsed  by  the 
feshlonable  world.  48  BoDd  8t ,  late  of  453  Broadway, 
and  formerly  of  67  Walker  8C.  Kstabliihed  18.39. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  60URAU0S  MEDICATED  SOAP, 

Cures  Pimples,  Scaly  Bruptions,  Salt  Rheum,  Riog- 


Es<i.,  or  to  Mrs.  C.  C^rrcALt,  Princi,^,  Norton,  Mass. 


worm.  Moth  Patches,  Com^ones,  Tetter,  Fleshworms, 
Scald  Ileails,  Nettl.  Rash,  Sores,  Chalkd  Thighs,  in  a 
word  all  cutleular  disfigurements.  This  soap  is  a  special¬ 
ty,  and  must  not  be  conlbunded  with  the  rarious  lotions 
and  nostrums  so  extensirely  advertised  (hr  the  purpose. 
Qouraud’s  compound  acts  on  the  blood  through  the  hair- 
Uke  tegumentary  tlstueei  and  dispereee,  insteail  of  re|K;U 
ling  all  rebellions  of  the  blood.  This  remedy  needs  no 
pubiication  of  certificates,  it  has  received  the  stamp  of 
puMie  approbation  the  past  thirty  years,  withcmt  a  soli¬ 
tary  complaint.  Found  at  Dr.  Gooraud’a  depot,  48  Bond 
Street,  and  druggists.  60c.  a  cake. 

IT^R.  GOURAUD'S  RENOWNED  POUDRE  SUBTILE 

lul  uproots  hair  from  low  foreheails,  upper  lips,  or  any 
l«rt  of  the  body.  At  Oouraud's  depot,  48  Bond  St.,  New 
York,  at  9 1.OO  per  bottle.  Warranted  and  tested. 

^OURAUDS  LILY  WHITE,  FOR  THE  COMPLEX- 

ion,  the  original,  Burpasiiug  the  imitations  in  quality 
‘  48  Bond  Bt,  New  York. 


12  West  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


and  quantity.  3&c.  per  laix. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PANTALOON 
GOODS  ; 

LINENS  for  SUITS  ; 

NEW  STYLES  for  SUMMER  VESTS ; 
FLANNELS  for  SUITS; 

FULL  DRESS  GOODS ; 

BUSINESS  SUITINGS; 
and  all  fabrics,  iu  short,  which  the  merely  neat  business 
gentleman  or  the  exquisitely  fasbronable  man-about-town 
can  desire  (hr  a  perfect  toilet  during  the  summer  season. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  employ  for  Cutters  none 
but  experienced  artists,  and  that  our  garments  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  genuine  and  unmistakable 


If  any  Person  Doubts  the  Superi¬ 
ority  of 

DR.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

OVER  ALL  OTHERS,  LET  HIM  TEST  IT  AT 

eio'ULtli.i3a.«,y<a.’s 

102  TKEMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Our  references  are  the  thousands  of  our  best  citizens  who 


REED  &  BARTON, 

Manufacturers  s  Fine  Electro-Plated  'Ware 


At  the  American  Institute  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in  1867  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Boston,  in 
1869,  REED  A  BARTON  received  the  highest  prlzea,  over  all  competitors,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  traile  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Judges’  Official  Report:  “The  Judges  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  pronouncing  this  display  of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  lo  quality  and  style.  The  durability 
of  Reed  A  Barton’s  Ware  has  been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  accord  to  them  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  FIRST  among  the  manufacturers  of  plated  goods.”  Factories  established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in 
18‘A4.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and  No.  ‘A  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Ily*'  These  goods  can  be  obtained  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware  throughout  the  country. 


CHLORAL  SOOTHING  CORDIAL  (for 
children  teething).  Contains  no  opium  or  poisonous 
narcotic.  Soothes,  calms,  and  produces  natural  sleep. 
For  sale  by  druggists.  Depot,  302  Broadway. _ 


Desiring  to  render  our  establishment,  together  with  its 
perfect  system  and  its  great  facilities,  familiar  to  all,  wo 
propose,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  to  seU  our 
goods  at 

Slight  Advance  above  Cost! 

Such  an  opportunity  has  seldom  been  presented  to  the 
economical  to  secure  a  full  wardrobe  at  a  figure  which 
heretofore  has  scarcely  permitted  the  purchase  of  more 
than  a  single  handsome  suit. 


ROGERS) 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY 


*THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRE.SS  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT. 
INO,  and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printers.  Incomparably 
the  best  present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  girl.  Prices 
Presses,  8  ^.'Itl, 

SJO.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
Manufactarer,  361  Fedebal  St.,  Bosto.s,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  : 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  A  LUDWIG  917  Market  SL,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  j  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  63  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  III.  “  The  press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”  — 
J.  Jl.  Walker,  Pensaeola,  f^la,  “  £c|uai  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  go<xl  work.” — -dniericaa  Union,  Macon, 
Qa.  “lias  supplied  tliat  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 


WANTED  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  HONIE 
SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price, 
S  26,  It  makes  the  “  Lock  Stitch  ”  (alike  on  both  sides) 
and  is  the  only  licensed  under-feed  Shuttle  Machine  sold 
for  less  than  f  60.  Licensed  by  Wheeler  A  Wilson,  Gro¬ 
ver  A  Baker,  and  Singer  A  Co,  All  other  under-feed 
Shuttle  Machiues  sold  for  less  than  S60  are  infringements, 
and  tile  seller  and  user  liable  to  prosecution.  Address 
JOHNSON,  CLARK,  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa ,  Chicago,  HI.,  or  Siu  Louis,  Mo. _ 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
I  Presents  or  Orn.iraent,  will  be  delivered, 
I  with  all  express  charges  pre- paid,  at  any 
1  point  east  of  the  .Mississippi,  on  receipt 
J  of  the  price,  vis.  from  S 10  to  S  26. 

&  Send  for  lUustrated  Cata. 
t®loKue  and  Price  List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

UVi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


was  never  in  better  condition,  embracing  every  desirable 
article,  from  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  a  breakbst  jacket, 
and  these  also  we  olfer  at  a 

SmaU  Advance  on  Wholesale  Prices. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prises  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  At  CO..  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


we  make  a  specialty,  guaranteeing  exact  fits  and  thorough 
workmanship,  and  executing  ail  orders  in  the  short^ 
possible  time^  These  are  cut  by,  and  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of,  a  gentleman  of  large  expericDoe, 
who  devotes  his  time  and  study  to  the  excellence  of  this 
department,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  our  btuineas. 

The  suggestions  herein  contained  shonld  be  heeded  by 
all  who  require  a 

Complete  Outfit, 

And  who  would  combine  in  one  purchase 
Eleganre,  Comfort, 

Careful  Workmanship, 

Extraordinary  Cheapness, 

and  Entire  Satisfaction. 

INSPECTION  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 


THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM 
Will  find  DR.  WHEELER’S  SHERRY  WINE  BITTERS 
a  tonic  especially  suiteil  to  their  needs,  —  exhilarating, 
purifying,  and  strengthening.  Sold  by  Druggists  and 
Grocers  everywhere.  Lewis  Wheeler  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
Boston. 


Mi’oriabmiy  cuiuoiiiefl  wiiU 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  nut-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  impn.ve  tlie 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  rhangi's 
Cstnlogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEM.'IONS,  Ocr- 
LisTs’ OpTirr.v,  liajy  Pr.-oi— sv  v..— v—v 


Remedy  lor  Pimples.. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  under8i}^e<l  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  decent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  (aciiuiiiD  Vegetable  Balm 
that  will  imme<liately  remove  I'impleM.  Freckles, 
Blotches*  Tan,  Blackavorms,  anu  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

lie  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ad- 


HOW  TO  OET  PATEIVTS 

IB  FULLY  E.XPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
just  issued  by  MUNN  A  CO..  37  Park  Row, New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  A  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world  (‘4.1  Years’  Experience), 
PATENTS.  —  have  taken  Mure  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Bend  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 


PIMPLES 


THEODORE  PARKER'S  WORKS. 


dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadw.ay,  N. V.  i 


The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (firee)  to  all  who 
wish  it  the  Recipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using  a  simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm  that  will 
imrariliately  remove  Thu,  Freckles,  Pimnles, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  soft,  cl.:ar,  smooth,  and  beautifui. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing,  by 
very  simple  means,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald 
head  or  smooth  lace. 

The  alwve  ran  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  addressing 
THOMAH  F.  CHAPM.VN,  Chemist, 

193  Broadway,  Nesv  York. 
P.  U.'Box  5l!i8. 


New  Edition.  Send  for  catalogue  to  H.  B.  Fclleb,  14 
Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 


WANTED  AGENTS  —  To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licensed,  makes  the 
“  Elastic  Lock  Stitch  ”  and  is  warranted  for  8  years. 
Price,  S 16.  All  other  machiues  with  an  under-feed  sold 
for  #16  or  less  are  infringements.  Address  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  Boston.  Mass 


The  Largest  Hotel  Safe  in  the  country  it  in  the 

AITEERICAIV  HOUSE,  BOSTOM, 


Celebrated 


The  American  is  in  the  centre  of  business,  and  supplied 
with  every  modem  improvement. 


Bold  hy  all  dealeif  throngboot  the  world. 


■piFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  KEVOLVERS,  Ate. 
At  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by  express 
C.O.D.  to  be  examineil  kfore  paid  for.  Liberal  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for  a  price  catalogue, 
ad.lress  GRE.tT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 
179  Smithfield  Street,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

N.B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

92,000  A  YEAB  Ain>  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  StUek  aUlu  o»  totk  tUn. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  hutber  particalars  addreM 
THE  WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 
_ Cleveland.  Ohio,  Boeton.  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 


Every  Packet  bears  the  rac-ffimile  of  his  Signature. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stores,  26  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPAN^E  CORN  FILE  CO..  34  Pine  St ,  N.  Y. _ 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &o..  Single,  35  cts.,  4  for 
#1;  perdns.  9'4.‘4.1, by  mail  paid;  pergrs.  S‘4'4.50. 
For  Writing  on  \Vood,  Tree  Labels,  Ac. 

Single,  50  cts.;  per  doe.  93  t  T>«v  grs.  #30. 

"  Slore  convenient  than  Ink."  — Jimer'n  Atricnllnrist,. 

“  Invaluable  for  marking  linen.”  — Gnitey’s  iMihi’n  Book, 
“  A  very  useful  article.  —  Ameren  insCn  Report  1867. 
Mantifaelnred  and  snM  by  the 

_  Indelible  Pencil  Co.,  Nortwawpton,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. . 


WANTED _ AGENTS  to  sell  a  tkoronghty  good 

domestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com¬ 
petition.  Excinsire  territory  given.  Business  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  Agents  have  sold  3  doi ,  netting  #  30  profit  per  day. 
One  sold  360  in  a  small  town,  another  10(W  in  6  towns, 
another  31  in  oalling  oa  33  families.  Cost  of  outfit  #3. 
No  danger  of  Imposition.  Best  of  reforenoes  given. 
Send  for  circular  to  102  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mats. 

LITTLEFIELD  A  DAME. 


M  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  av  anted  f«in  r,er  dav)by  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  M  4(  lUNK  t'o.,  BOS¬ 
TON,  JIASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


JOSEPH  gillott  a  sons. 
riENRY  OAVEN,  Sole  Agent. 


A  AVEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CG.,  S.ico,  Me. 


WEED  LOCK 


OOPJ-.SX’S 


LOW  PRICE  WAt^CHES 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


“  Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awitrded  nighcft  Priie  «t  Paris,  1867  |  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  18W,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute)  Baltimore,  1869. 

for  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effieetireness  in  executing 
light  a^  heavy  work. 

It  la  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machlnr, 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

349  Waablngton  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 


HANCFACTUBED  BY  THE 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPERS  now  oflkred  to 
the  public  (or 

LADIES’  OB  GENTLEMEN’S  VSE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watcto,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  will  be  for¬ 
warded  hie  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 


Manufaetory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  Oldftst,  Largest,  and  most 
Perfect  manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

m  M  db  A-  Prince  &  Co.’s 

45  ODD  MELODKONS 

will  be  delivered  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Adilress,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Buffiilo,  N.  Y., 
nr  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


NATIONAL  WATCH  CONPANT, 

139  At  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago; 


No.  1  Malden  Lane,_New  York. 


JONES  OP  THE  — TH  DHACK)ONS  HAS  HIS  HAIB  CUT. 

Barber.  “  Shain|>oo,  sir  f  ” 


^10  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Geiitlemairs  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromoa  are  for  sale  in  all  art -store:,  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications  t  Flowsbs  or  Hops,  Ftuwaas  or  Maxuav. 

PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogrue  aent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  St  CO.,  Boston. 


NOISELESS 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing 
I  Machine 

Call  and  e.xamliie,  and 
'for  Agencies  and  Circu¬ 
lars,  apply 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  thisnnriral- 
?d  and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  daring  twelve  ycara 
past.  Is  due  to  Its  perfect  purify,  hcalthfiilness  and 
economy.  Pnt  up  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re¬ 
presented.  and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  gnantity  required  for  use  Is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-naif  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 
_ ro  X^w  York- 

GIsU^ENK  mends  everythiDK,  is  altrajs handy,  and 
for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Apoibeearies  Only  25  cts. 


TH*  CFMlRRATRn  GOT.O  rOMPOSZTK  W.XTTIIFS-Best  Inllatten  of  (otd  ever 
dibi-GTcntI— InelefmothBMtlngrm^M— Win  nev.ur  chance  cgIop— Accemte  tiraekern 
er«— Price  $9.  BILVKRIDK  IfVXTISO  CASK  WaTTHKS— Very  hamltonic-— yoi  * 
tiEucI  ^:;  -  Pri.  cff^Thi^Waichct  ftilly  warranted  and  sent  C  O.D.  with  prirl. 
V  oy^dt^frv^S^napre^  chari^w. n  de^rriprive  Cata!«euc  of  ou- 


•eni  free  to  aay  addr^^LocawooD,  Roosas  k  Co. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


patent  obganic  vibrator, 


into  the 

ia  not  perceptible, 


623  Broadway^  New  Yorfc 


“  7  Slug  qaarrel  icifA  Mr,  Diekent's  art  a  Otousaad  and  a  thausaHd  timet,  t  delight  and  teender  at  kit  genius  >  7  reeog- 
mte  ts  it— I  speak  teitk  owe  and  reverence  —a  cotnmitsion  from  that  Divine  Beneficence  whose  blessed  task  we  know 
It  will  one  dap  be  to  wipe  ecerf  tear  from  every  eye.  Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast  qf  love  and  kindness 
mkick  this  gentle  and  generous  and  ekaritsMe  soul  ksu  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  7  take  and  enjoy  my 
okare,  and  say  a  Benadietian  for  the  meal."  —  W.  M.  Tbacker.vt. 


removes  nolaes  in  m  H 

head  and  enablea  the  deaf  H 

to  Hear  distinctly  at  church.  W 

Cure  guaranteed.  Treatise  on  Catarrh 
Sind  Deafncaa  sent  free.  Dr.T.H.  Etilwell, 

762 Broadway,  New  York. 


EDWARD  SEARS’ 

Engraving  Establishment, 

_ £8  BEEKMAN  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


My  Wheeler  k  Wilson  has  been  in  almost  daily  use. 
Sabbaths  excepted,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work, 
both  coarse  and  fine,  for  a  family,  which  for  seven  years 
consisted  of  more  than  forty  persona.  During  the  whole 
ten  years  it  has  needed  no  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  its 
condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  fur 
a  new  machine.  So  perfect  is  its  running  order  that  it  has 
not  required  a  second  needle  in  over  three  years. 

MRS.  WM.  A.  OBENTON. 

Union  Point,  Georgia. 


“Home  for  Invalids.” 

KatabllHhed  In  1817,  by  E.  E.  DENNIS* 
TGN,  M.  D.,  at  Springilaie,  Northampton, 
Maas.  Number  limited  to  30. 

KsrsaxKCBS.  Boston  —  Jacob  Bigelow,  M,  D.,  Edward 
Reynolds,  M.  D.,  John  Homans,  M.  D.,  H.  J.  Bigelow, 
M.  D.  ll^klyn  —  C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


Authorized  American  Editions. 


**  By  a  special  arrangement  mads  with  me  and  my  English  Publishers  (partners  with  me  in  the  copyright  of  my 
works),  Messrs.  Fiilm,  Osgood,  k  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  become  the  only  authorixed  representatives  in  America  of 
the  whole  aeries  of  my  books. 

“  CHARLES  DICKENS.” 


Horace  waters,  481  Broailway,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  Brst  class 
makers,  including  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Ritremely  Lorn 
Prices,  for  Cask,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  S6 
to  9  25  monthly  until  paid.  Instrumkxt.s  to  hihe. 


Under  this  arrangement  the  following  editions  have  been  published 


I.  THE  DIAMOND  EDITION.  A  model  of  elegance  and  compactness.  Its  beautiful  typography,  tinted 
paper,  striking  illustratioDS,  tasteful  binding,  and  low  price,  make  it  a  favorite  with  all  classes.  11  volumes.  S  1.50 
a  volume. 


AGENTS  W  ANTED, 

For  WO.YIKN  OF  NEW  VOKK; 

Or,  SOCIAL  LIKE  IN  THE  GREAT  CITY.  A  hook  for 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  de¬ 
sire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a  moral 
stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of  society, 
—  rich  and  jHxir,  higli  and  low,  good  and  bad, —  and  agents 
can  get  hold  of  no  Iwtter  book  to  sell.  740  pages.  Price, 
83.26;  50  to  Agents.  Address  NEW  YORK  BOOK 
CO.,  14.1  Nnaaau  St.,  N«w  York.  _  _ 


At  two  cents  per  enp  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheaiiest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty- five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  pourid.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persona  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 


II.  THE  CHARLES  DICKENS  EDITION.  A  very  popular  edition,  produced  with  great  care,  beauti- 
fU,  durable,  and  cheap.  Each  volume  has  on  its  title-page  a  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Dickens's  autograph,  and  each  right- 
hand  page  has  a  head-line  prepared  by  Hr.  Dickeni .  14  volumes.  8 1.60  a  volume. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  8t..  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS 


I  III.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION.  The  standard  edition  for  the  Library.  Carefully 
/Winted  from  large,  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated  by  the  best  English  artists,  elegantly  bound.  27  volumes.  8  2.00 
aTolume. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, 


I.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Translated  into  English  Blank  Terse.  By  William  Ccl- 

LEE  Betaet.  ToI.  2,  completing  the  Work.  86.00. 

The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  8  20.00. 

The  general  verdict  of  competent  critics  is  expressed  In 
the  Independent,  which  says  :  **  America  may  fairly  claim 
to  have  product  the  standard  English  translatioD  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the 
academy  and  for  the  peo^e.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  transla¬ 
tion,  ia  qualiO^  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  but  as  a  |>oet ;  and  has  filled  his  mind  with  the 
spirit,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody, 
of  the  greatest  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 


Having  access  to  the 


DICKENS’S  COMPLETE  WOKKS 


daily  and  careful  attention  ia  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exliibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest.  _ 


n.  The  English  Note-Books 

Of  NATBAgnL  IIawtboreb.  2  vols.  84.00. 

The  contents  of  these  volumet  are  entirely  new,  no  por¬ 
tion  of  them  having  ever  been  printed  before.  They  relate 
Hawthorne’s  experiences,  observations,  and  fancies  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  they  contain  a  very  full  and  in- 
tereatlng  account  of  his  life  as  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
imol ;  they  give  his  impressions  of  persons  prominent  in 
politics  and  literatuie,  whom  he  met  in  London ;  and 
describe  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision  the  Eng¬ 
lish  University  towns.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of 
Hawthorne’s  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  unaurpassed 
ebarm  of  style.  _ 

*•*  lor  sals  by  all  Bookaellen.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  le- 
oMpt  of  price,  by  the  Publishors, 

FIBL08,  OSGOOD,  *  OO.,  Boatom. 


Guitarists,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  Miialr.  DIusIrated  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Treroont  St.,  Boston 


By  special  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Dickens  only  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 

[  This  edition  will  be  uniform  with  the  popular  Bousektid  Editions  of  Beads,  Thackebat,  and  George  Euot. 

Each  volume  vrill  contain  16  fUll-page  iUustrations  made  by  S.  ErmtOE,  Ja.  for  the  Diamond  Edition.  The  edition 
will  be  comprised  in  14  volumes,  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  a  month.  Price  In  elotb,  81.60  a  volume. 


cured 


*a*  far  aala  tf  att  Boakodlert.  Sant,  paitpaid,  a»  receipt  afprica  by  Ike  PuhHskero, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Ac  CO.,  Boston. 


Send  10  oents  tbr  Illastnted  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  caiet  before  and  alter  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


Printed  »t  the  Unlvetslty  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  tor  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co. 


